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THE MOUNTAIN 

Something Should 
Be Done 

A SWEDISH CAPTAIN’S VISIT 


GRAVE OF R.L.S. 


TJnder the wide and starry sky of. 

the Pacific Ocean Robert Louis 
Stevenson rests in the grave made for 
him above his Samoan home, Vailima, 
at Apia. 

At Vailima his last days were happily 
spent and there he wrote his own 
Requiem : 

Here he lies where he longed to be , 

Home is the sailor, home from sea , 

And the hunter home from the hill. 
These were the lines he wished to be 
graven on the stone, to mark his resting- 
place. We know from a letter he wrote 
to a fellow Scot that he sometimes cast 
a backward look to his own Scottish 
hills where the wind blows warm over 
the heather and the peewits call over¬ 
head. But Samoa claimed him at the 
last, and on the Apia mountainside he 
was laid to rest, and those who were 
nearest to him in life had the lines cut 
on his tombstone after his death. Then, 
by a strange and unhappy mischance, 
the second line, / 

Home is the sailor , home from sea y 
was clumsily engraved and its rhythm 
entirely spoilt by the insertion of a 
superfluous the, so that it now reads for 
' all to sec 

Home is the sailor, home from tun sea,' 
An Uncorrected Mistake 
The C N lias more than once called 
attention to this sad and careless 
misquotation, and we are reminded by 
our old friend Mr Charles Guthrie 
(whose father, Lord Guthrie, was first' 
President of the Edinburgh R.L.S. 
Club) that the mistake still goes un- 
. corrected, Mrs Salisbury Field, the 
stepdaughter of R.L.S,, maintains with 
^extraordinary simplicity of mind that 
there was and is no mistakebut Mr 
, Dods Hogg, of Edinburgh, one of the 
Committee of the R.L.S. Club, handled 
the original manuscript of the Requiem 
and is positive that the superfluous the 
was not in it when Stevenson wrote it. 
Anyone with a feeling for verse knows 
that it could not have been, and Mrs 

• I T ield.is not the authority in this matter. 

It is a small thing, perhaps, but how 
indignantly R.L.S. would have raised 
his voice about it! He would, wo 
think, have been more concerned about 
this slight against his literary work 
than about the neglect of his grave, 
which, as we learn from a letter Mr 
Guthrie sends us, is sadly in need of 
repair. 

The letter, addressed to the Edinburgh 
R.L.S. Club, is from Captain Arvicl 

• Rignell, Master . of the Swedish S S 
Tolken, of the Transatlantic S S Com¬ 
pany's fleet of Gothenburg 


This Swedish admirer of R.L.S., who 
had wanted for 20 years to see the 
tomb but had never found the oppor¬ 
tunity till his sixth call at Apia last 
March, writes rather sorrowfully of his 
visit. It was a lovely morning when he 
arrived at the graveside, with Mr Harry 
Moore, whose father was one of Steveiv* 
son’s friends. The sun was rising over 
the eastern mountains, the sky was 
blue overhead, the resting-place was in 
every way fully worthy of the great man. 

But the tomb 1 People had cut their 
names or initials with hammer and 
chisel on the concrete. Somebody had 
apparently had the idea of wrenching 
off the bronze tablet by the side of the 
tomb as a souvenir. Its right-hand 
upper corner had been forced outward 
half an inch as if by a steel bar, which 
had left scratches on the bronze. 

The Best Thing To Do 

The concrete tomb itself is settling on 
one side; its top is cracking; it is 
badly in need of cleaning ; and unless 
something is done it will surely fall to 
pieces. Captain Rignell tlunlcs the best 
thing to be done, after levelling the 
scratches, would be to cover it with an 
extra layer of concrete. A scat was 
placed in front of the tomb, so that 
pilgrims might rest there, and louts have 
cut their names deep into the wood. 

Against such imbecility those who 
love and still remember R.L.S, fight in 
vain, but it may be, now that attention 
has been called to the decaying grave,, 
that it will be someone’s business to save 
it from further desecration. At the same 
time an opportunity is offered to put 
right the inscription of the Requiem as 
R.L.S. wrote it. 

That is as may be. It is at least 
heartening to think that R.L.S. is still 
held , in remembrance, not only in the 
hearts of his fellow-countrymen, but 
by such distant friends as the captain 
of a Swedish ocean-going steamship. 
Tusitala 

A generation has sprung up since 
he wrote his essays Virginibus Puerisquc 
to youths and maidens, wherein he told 
them that to travel hopefully was better 
than to arrive, and that the true 
happiness is to labour. We hope some 
of this younger generation of the CN 
remember him also. In Apia the 
Samoans still hold dear the memory of 
Tusitala, as they called him. 

A Manchester friend, Miss Newell, 
tells how he came by the name. Her 
father, a missionary, was saying to his 
wife .what a difficult name Stevenson 
was to render into Samoan, for in 
Samoan every consonant must have a 
vowel following it, and no two con¬ 


Playtime By the 
Sea and In 
the Street 









Barnardo boys lining up for their pocket-money at a camp on the Kent coast 



The football season begins in a Manchester street playground 


sonants may be written together, so 
that Stevenson would have to be 
rendered “ Setcvenisone.” 

Then, said Mrs Newell, " Why not 
call him Tusitala, a writer of tales ? ” 
Stevenson was delighted with the idea,, 
and always after, when writing to, 
Samoans, signed himself Tusitala. 

One more reminiscence is suggested* 
by the words " and the hunter home 
from the hill.” When Stevenson’s 
father’and mother lived near Swanston, 


from 1867 to 1880, young R.L.S. made 
friends with John Tod, the* shepherd 
whose gun ■ (shooting rabbits) was often 
heard on the hill with the clarion voice 
with which he called his sheepdog* 
R.L.S. immortalised him in some of his 
books as the Roaring Shepherd. 

A • famous character he was. Air 
Guthrie tells us that his daughter, 
Mrs Fair bairn, has lately presented .to 
the R.L.S. Club the shot-gun and the 
powder-horn of tlic Shepherd hunter. 


The Clock Strikes Seven 


S omeone has been writing to a York¬ 
shire newspaper to say that he heard 
Leeds town hall clock strike seven twice. 
The explanation was not that the 
mechanism of the clock had got out of 
order, nor even that workmen were 
trying out the clock after repairs. What 
happened was that the writer was 
phoning to someone in the municipal 
buildings from a spot about half a mile, 
from the town hall. While he was hold¬ 
ing the line he heard the clock strike, 
and a moment or two after the first 


booming note he heard it again as the 
sound was carried through the open 
window into his room. 

All through the striking of the clock 
he heard*the note first by electricity 
and then by the transmission of sound 
through the air; and as sound travels 
through air at about 1100 feet a second 
each chime became twofold, one in¬ 
stantaneous, the other between two or 
three seconds later. 

It was an interesting illustration of 
the speed at which sound travels. 
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Evolution 

The Growth of a Great 
Idea 

B.A. PRESIDENT LOOKS BACK 

Sir Edward Poulton’s story of 
Evolution, told over again to the 
British Association at Nottingham 
this week, outlined the birth of the idea, 
its struggle for life, and its growth to 
maturity as seen in the records of the 
British Association itself. 

First there was the time when the 
meaning of fossils was a subject of dis¬ 
pute, and when the Archaeopteryx, the 
ancestral bird with teeth and a long 
lizard-like tail (which can be seen in the 
Natural History Museum), was denied 
the possibility of having been a de¬ 
scendant of the Reptiles. 

Professor Huxley's Conclusion 

Then there was the day of Professor 
Huxley, and his conclusion that life had' 
existed on the Earth for millions of 
years ; that living forms had undergone 
continual changes in that period ; ‘ and 
that the successive changes in fossil 
groups were such as showed that each 
series had been produced by gradual 
modifications of the earliest form. This 
was the statement of the famous theory . 
of Evolution. 

Then came the great struggle between 
the physicists and the geologists, who 
joined forces with the biologists as to 
the age of the Earth. Lord Kelvin was 
willing to give the Earth only 100 million 
years of existence. Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace thought that far 
too short a period in which the life of the 
Earth and the origin and evolution.of 
species of animals could have taken place. 
Sir Archibald Gcikic thought the same 
and said that the geological record (the 
time in which the strata of sandstone, 
granite, chalk, coal, and clay were laid 
down in strata) wanted far more time 
than Lord Kelvin would allow. 

Lord Kelvin was hard to move, but 
at last he raised his estimate to 500 
million years, and when radium was 
found this was extended to 1000 millions; 
but it is only recently that the studies of 
stars and atoms have given the biologists 
all the time they want. Sir Edward 
Poulton tells how, when he was travelling 
with Lord'Kelvin through Canada, and 
continually got out of the train to collect 
Wayside insects (a practice he continued 
when he went 20 years later to Australia), 
Lord Kelvin said to his wife, " My dear, 

I think we must forgive Poulton for 
thinking the Earth is so very old when 
he works so hard in one day out of all 
the endless millions of years in which he 
believes.” * 

A Retort To a Bishop 

While the Age of the World was still 
unsettled the struggle about Darwin’s 
Origin of Species and the doctrine of. 
Natural Selection as the chief factor in 
their evolution was in progress. There 
was the famous meeting at Oxford, when 
Huxley crossed swords with Wilber force, 
who had asked him if he believed he was 
descended from monkeys, and retorted 
that he would rather believe that than . 
be a prelate who used his great position 
to stifle truth. 

At last the theory was thoroughly 
established, and is still very much alive, 
as it was when, after Sir Ray Lankester’s 
address at York, Professor Ewing added 
so wittily, “ Now . is the winter of our 
discontent made glorious summer by this 
Ray of Lankcster.” 

Country Scholars 

Six children in the West Country 
have been awarded scholarships by 
United Dairies, who in 1924 established 
a fund of £50,000 for granting scholar¬ 
ships to the children of farmers and 
smallholders in Dorset and Somerset, 
Devon and Cornwall. 


,000 OF 8000 SPEND! NO 

In Memory of George the Fifth 
JUBILEE TRUST AT WORK 


Doys and girls over 14 are already 
^ receiving much benefit from King 
George’s Jubilee Trust, as we gather 
from the second annual report, 

A group of girls in one of the new 
housing estates formed a youth centre, 
but the only place at which they could 
meet was the hall of the council school, 
and this they hired for one night a 
week. There was no store cupboard 
available, however, so the club leaders 
carried to it every bit of apparatus from 
the parent town six miles away. 

Their enthusiasm and determination 
to overcome their difficulties has been 
rewarded, for the ,Trust is building 
for them a centre which will be open 
every night in the week. We hope this 
club will grow, for, as the report says, 
it is only the lack of accommodation that 
prevents these clubs from increasing 
their membership. The National Council 
of Girls Clubs were given a grant of 
jf 15,000 to enable them to extend pre- 
, miscs and train leaders and helpers. 
A similar grant was made to the 
National Association of Boys Clubs. 

A Wise Policy 

This is only one example of the wise 
policy of the Trustees, who have spent 
£roo,ooo with excellent results. The' 
evidence of the good work going forward 
brought in another £3o,ooo in gifts 
last year. 

One of the most valuable of the 
Trust’s undertakings lias been the 
purchase of the house in Stockwell 
Road, London, which is to be known as 
King George’s House and will serve as a 
hostel for 200 boys coming to London 


in search of work and for other home¬ 
less lads. Its total cost will be£75,000. 

For boys and girls in the North the 
King George Jubilee Camp has been 
equipped at Hawthorn Tower on the 
coast of Durham. Here are 17 acres 
of grounds with hostel accommodation 
for 120. Though last summer was wet 
over 3000 spent a week or more there. 

Scotland also has its King George 
hostel, the Trust having purchased (for 
its Youth Hostel Association) Ardgarten 
House on the shores of Loch Long in 
Argyll. This stands beside the first of 
our National Forest Parks, and during 
the first nine months nearly 5000 young 
people lodged in it, having arrived on 
foot or cycle from all parts of Scotland. 

Money For Play 

A grant of ^7000 was made to the 
Playing Fields Association, which aided 
113 schemes, or 800 acres. Jt is estimated 
that 200 people out of every 1000 wish 
to play games on public grounds, so it is 
expected that 40,000 will be provided for. 

The Boy Scouts received £jooo for 
use as capital for headquarters and 
camping. The Boys Brigade £3000, 
with the result that 183 new companies 
were enrolled during the year and the 
training schools for officers were better 
attended. The training of loaders for 
the Church Lads Brigade was also much 
helped by a grant of £ 2000. 

Those administering’the fund express 
the hope that they have spent it so as 
to advance the. physical, mental, and 
spiritual, welfare of our’ young people. 
They have most certainly made an 
excellent beginning. 


The Mm Who Inspired Lord Kelvin 

Nottingham’s Little-Known Genius 


M embers of the British Association 
now meeting at Nottingham [are 
making a pilgrimage on Saturday to the ' 
mill on Bclvoir Hill in the suburb of 
Sneinton, which is today a memorial 
of George Green, the mathematician. 

It was in the top storey of this mill 
that over a century ago George Green 
would climb to study those scientific 
problems on which he threw so much 
light. His father was a Nottingham 
baker who became a prosperous miller 
at Sneinton. George, as a small boy, 
delighted in figures and was mainly self- 
taught, retiring to liis mill-top study 
whenever he could spare time from 
helping his father to.grind corn. 

Born two years after Faraday, the 
mysteries of electricity and magnetism 
fascinated this youth as they fascinated 
Faraday, and in 1828, with financial, 
help from * friends, he published in 
Nottingham. 100 copies of . an Essay 
011 the Application .of Mathematical 
Analysis to the Theories of Electricity 
and Magnetism. How many times the 
word ** potential ” has been used in the 
discussions of the British Association it 
woukl.be impossible to say, but it was 
actually - in this essay that the word' 
and its significance were introduced into 
-science. .. . • • - 

Green’s father died in the following 
year, and instead of becoming a. miller 
the young man decided on a university 
career, entering Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, as'a pensioner in 1833, winning a' 
scholarship soon after, and eventually 
obtaining a fellowship. At Cambridge 
he wrote papers on Motion, Light, and 1 
Sound, but they appealed to a very 
small circle, though it was recognised 
that as a mathematician Green “ stood 
head and shoulders above all his com¬ 
panions in and outside the university.” 


A gentle and pleasant examiner, lie 
did not live long to enjoy his fellowship, 
but retired to Sneinton, where he died 
in 1841. . . 

But the task he accomplished under 
the mill cap was not to be lost to science. 
William Thomson (who was to become 
Lord Kelvin) arrived at Cambridge in 
the spring of 1841, already at 17 a 
genius and an enthusiastic student of 
Faraday. In Cambridge Thomson came 
across Green's essays and learnt much 
from them,.so much so that when he left 
Cambridge and went to study in Paris 
he took one of the hundred copies of 
Green’s first work and had it published 
there. In Thomson’s words, it created 
a great sensation, and in his biography 
it is on record that all his life Lord 
Kelvin cherished his youthful enthusiasm 
for the men who had inspired him, 
** Fourier and Green in the domain of 
mathematical physics, Faraday in that 
of experimental science.” 

It is good to know that when Sneinton 
Mill became derelict some years ago, and 
was sold with the Green estate, its' 
purchaser repaired it, covered the top 
with copper, and attached to it a 
memorial plate recording its association. 
with the mathematician who first ex¬ 
pounded the Theory of the Potential. 

The Newest Slot Machine 

. The latest' use for slot machines is to 
retail 6d books after closing hours in 
the bookland of Charing Cross Road, 
London. . * .. , 

In the new. machines the books arc 
arranged in numbered compartments. 
On the front are buttons bearing corre¬ 
sponding numbers. The 6d is placed in 
the slot, the appropriate button pressed, 
and out comes the book. 


King s College 
Hospital Calling 

Boys and Girls Wanted 

King’s College Hospital is sending 
out an S O S for boys and girls. 

It wants tliem to act as volunteers 
in a scientific inquiry, and it can enrol 
700 of them. The conditions of service 
are not severe. The .boys must be be¬ 
tween 7 and 12 years, the girls between 
7 and 11 ; and all they have to do is to 
go about their work and play as usual 
for one week, and eat and drink all 
their parents offer them. 

The parents have more to do than the 
children because they are askccl to weigh 
all the food the child eats every one of 
the -seven days, and enter the weights 
on a form provided by the Hospital, 
which also sends the scales. 

Boys and girls will then be taking 
part in an inquiry to which the Hospital 
and the Medical Research Council attach 
much importance. The Research Council 
wants to learn exactly what children in 
middle and better class families eat, the 
weight of the materials, bread, butter, 
milk, meat, or fish, for example. 

The inquiry when completed will 
cover the, diets of boys and girls of 
different ages from one to 18. 

Volunteers,'or their parents, should 
communicate with the Biochemical 
Department, King’s* College Hospital, 
Denmark Hill, London, S E. 

The Lifeboat To the Rescue 

During the annual regatta at Rtms- 
wick Bay, near Whitby, the lifeboat crew 
were to give a demonstration of a launch. 

Crowds of people flocked to see the 
incident, but very , few of them knew 
that the boat was going out in earnest. 

What had happened was that at the 
moment the lifeboat was to be launched 
word had come that a Dutch trawler 
was. on the rocks at Kettleness. Only 
when the lifeboat raced into the fog and 
. vanished did the crowd realise that they 
had witnessed a genuine launch. 

LITTLE NEWS REEL 

Over a million people have visited the 
Zoo in the first half of this, year, and the 
number of visitors to Whipsnadc was 
over 300,000 more. , 

Several readers have sent the .5s 6d 
to complete the old lady’s £20 for the 
National Institute for the Blind, and 
the Institute and the Editor are grateful 
to them for their kindness, 

The number of German Protestant 
pastors now under arrest is over . a 
hundred, while 42 have been expelled 
from their parishes and 31 more are 
forbidden to preach. 

THINGS SEEN 

A grey squirrel coming down a tree 
with a bird in its mouth. 

Four grass snakes (one 4 feet long) at 
a pond on a Kent hilltop. 

A spray of apple blossom flowering on 
a tree in Woodford full of apples ready 
for picking. 

A flight of 40 wild geese flying in V 
formation over Trent meadows, 

THINGS SAID 

I hold that my horse deserves as good 
a night’s i*cst as his rider after his day’s 
work. Professor E. P. Stebbing 

Spain is being 'morally and economic¬ 
ally ruined by the struggle between 
religious, political, and racial hatreds.' 

' ■ ' The Times 

Mr Roosevelt’s whole political future 
is in the gravest peril. 

A New York correspondent 

Strict measures will have to be taken 
to stop this spoliation of the countryside 
by litter. J P on a Lancashire Bench 
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The pigeons of Trafalgar Square in flight. In the background is the National Qallery 



Captain Scott’s old ship Discovery has lately been moored off the Embankment On the roof of tho IVlansion House la this little garden of the Lady Mayoress 
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The Shadow of War Over Hundreds of Millions 


Japan and China in 


the Grip of Fire and Steel 


Out of a cloud no bigger than .a man’s hand 
comes the shadow of war falling over hundreds 
of millions of people in the Far East. Not long 
ago two Japanese walked up to a military aero¬ 
drome at Shanghai and, on refusing to stop, were 
shot by the Chinese sentries. So began the crisis 


which has brought face to face the Chinese 
Republic and the Japanese Empire. Shanghai, 
where battles have been fought with bitter loss 
of life, is the international centre of commerce in 
China, where America, France, and Britain have 
vast accumulations of capital now imperilled. 



W hat of these two ancient civilisa¬ 
tions now facing one another 
across the East China Sea ? 
China, the largest of the world's 
nations in population and in territory, 
is the older, and for a thousand years 
remained unchanged and unchanging. 
Japan is one of the smallest of the 
world's kingdoms, but in outlook one 
of the youngest. 

These two are rivals. Their ideals 
are poles apart, and, though together 
' they form the home and heritage of the 
Yellow Race, their > opposed interests 
clash even more resoundingly than 
those of East and West. The West is 
far away from China, .but Japan, with 
her ideas of progress speeded up by 
conquest, brings the most violent of 
Western methods to China's doors. 

In those remote days, when under 
Genghis Khan and his successors the 
Mongol invasion swept over Asia to 
the gates of Europe, the raiders came for 
corn and conquest. The Yellow Peril 
of today is the quest for raw materials, 
for iron and coal and oil, and for 
markets, where manufactured products 
may be sold. It is for this reason that 
the clash between China and Japan 
is of importance to the rest of the world. 

China is an unstirred, inert mass, 
sunk not so deeply in thought as in 
labour and poverty. Nearly 490, million 
people live in its cities, its plains, by its 
thronged waterways' and rivers, or in 
the No Man’s Land of the mountainous 
regions abutting on Siberia, Turkestan, 
and India. In the' plains the toiling 
millions arc peasants who cultivate the 
unending rice-fields or wring a bare 
living from their scanty fields. 

The Chinese have been always a patient 
people ; but, though for centuries their 
geographical situation has shut out 
the rest of the world, their history 
has been one of continual struggle 
against predatory conquerors on their 
borders. For a thousand years China 


The pitiful victims of war—a Cl 

has been divided between the peasant 
and the brigand, and often enough the 
brigand has come from within and 
flourished in high places. 

China has been an empire with great 
rulers, like Ivublai Khan and Tanrerlaine, 
who made their courts and palaces 
into such wonders of art and beauty 
that the fame of them burst the bonds 
of Chinese secrecy and became known 
to all the world, Peking, the northern 
capital, was the symbol of the opulence 
of the rulers of China and the treasure 
gathered about, them. Nanking, the* 
southern capital, follows in its train. 
Mukden with its tombs is like the shrine 
of Chinese ancestors. 

These and other places represent the 
mingling of squalor and luxury in the 
crowded centres of population. Out¬ 
side them live and work immense 
populations of agricultural peoples 
chained to their labour and their 
poverty, but, as it seems, not. dis¬ 
contented with their lot. N They know 
nothing better, and how the other half 
of the world lives is a sealed book to 
them. They are shut in- between the 
Great Wall of China and the Yellow Sea, 
which till a few centuries ago were 
their double protection against the 
outer barbarian. 

In this enclosed garden through 
which the mighty rivers the Yangtse- 
kiang and the Hoang-Ho flow from the 
mountains to the sea the Chinese people 
wrought miracles of k porcelain and 
bronze, and were scholars and astrono¬ 
mers while most of Europe was sunk 
in medieval ignorance. 

With the opening up of the world, 
however, China offered to the foreign 
merchant or the alien plunderer rich 
prizes for the taking. 

It does so still.* It has vast deposits 
of iron in the Yangtse-kiang valley, 
coal, and oil in plenty if it can be got 
out, It produces cotton, rice, timber,, 


inesc mother and her little one 

tea, sugar, tobacco in abundance. It 
offers cheap labour to any who can 
exploit it. It has fine ports on which 
long ago European nations, including 
ourselves, laid their hands ; and besides 
being a rich mine of raw materials it 
has 490 millions of people to whom 
articles manufactured by other nations 
might be sold. Somebody once said 
that if every Chinaman could be per¬ 
suaded to buy an extra cotton shirt 
Lancashire and its mills, would become 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Other - nations saw the possibilities, 
and for more than a century the story 
of China has been that of a country 
offering a dwindling resistance to the 
demands of the foreigner. 

In the last twenty years it has been 
ravaged by war lords who left brigand¬ 
age in their train, and who, apart from 
the continuous struggle between North 
and South, could never be depended on 
to form a national army in China’s 
defence, as “ Chinese ” Gordon warned 
the country seventy years ago. In the 
present century unity has been sought 
by the best men in China, foremost 
among whom was the enlightened Sun- 
Yat-Sen, whose spiritual successor today 
is the President Chiang-Kai-Shck. 

Withal, this great land of China is 
far from being the backward place that 
its apparent helplessness in the face of 
aggression makes it seem to be. It has 
organised schemes of primary and 
secondary education, modern univer¬ 
sities, technical schools, and institutes of 
research. It is reforming itself slowly, 
but surely. All it asks is to be let alone. 

Japan stands in highest contrast with 
its neighbour; but the contrast has 
been heightened to a degree when the 
two nations appear to have nothing in 
common, in the last sixty years. 

Before the change came Japan, with 
its Mikado, its Shogun, its Samurai, 
was as feudal a land as England under 


the Plantagenets. But when Western 
civilisation impinged on it, instead of 
offering resistance as China had done, 
Japan held out open arms to modern 
progress. Its statesmen went so far as 
to consult the English philosopher 
Herbert Spencer as to the line of 
advance they should take, and he wrote 
for them a long document of counsel, 
whose precepts they rigorously followed. 
They drew in teachers and scientific 
men from Europe and paid them hand¬ 
somely. They set up modern research 
laboratories for seismology, biochemistry, 
physiology, and pathology. 

So far, so good. Japan a generation 
ago was the infant prodigy of the world, 
the nation which had cast off the shackles 
of medievalism and superstition and 
was taking her place among the most 
modern nations of the West with be¬ 
wildering rapidity. 

The Growth of Japan’s 
Population 

Then came a' change* the import of 
which was far from being recognised 
at the time. While Japan had been 
growing in technical ability and scien¬ 
tific knowledge the resistless law of her 
population was operating also. Japan’s 
islands cover only 150,000 square miles, 
and the Japanese people number about 
70,000,000. Contrast this with China’s 
2,500,000 square miles and 490,000,000 
population, and to anyone with a pro¬ 
phetic eye the seeds of disagreement 
between the neighbours .were evident. 
Japan’s peasantry were blightingly poor, 
like most of those of China, but they 
were spread far more thickly over their 
sparse acres. It was inevitable that 
when Japan saw its way clear it would 
try to expand. 

It did more than try. China in the 
days of Japan’s intellectual expansion 
was a sulky, gloomy nation with which 
it was not hard to pick a quarrel. The 
Chino-Japanese War of 1.894 was the 
result, and the Japanese army walked 
through the Chinese defences like brown 
paper. Korea was practically added to 
Japanese territory as a consequence, 
and was her first successful effort to 
obtain territory for her expansion. 

The appetite for acquisition came with 
this satisfaction of it. Japan had by 
this time set up her own steel factories 
at Osaka, and there made her armaments. 
She commissioned warships in Europe, 
and soon had a Navy in* the Far East 
stronger than any fleet Great Britain 
marshalled there. In short, in* ten 
years she became a first-class naval 
and military power, and in 1904 was 
strong enough to challenge Russia’s 
advance in Manchuria to Port Arthur. 

A Dominating Influence 
In the Far East 

J apan defeated Russia, though there 
were few spoils of victory, and the cost 
of the war was tremendous. Neverthe¬ 
less Japan began in these years the 
career which lias made her the domina¬ 
ting influence in the Far East, and, 
unhappily, a menace to China’s integrity. 

It is not for us to pronounce on the 
merits of the dispute. Japan has been 
an ally of ours, and always honoured 
her obligations. If at the present time 
she seems far from being a contributor 
to the peace of the world we must set 
down on the other side of the account 
several things. She has set her own 
house in order. . She has covered Japan 
with a network of railways. Her indus¬ 
tries are a model of efficiency; her 
scientific ability is indisputable. If Japan 
aims only at being the Far Eastern 
policeman she may still be a beneficent 
influence in the world’s future. But the 
pity ps that she appears now before the 
world as the bully of a peaceful people, 
and not as the champion of Justice. 
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THE MILK AND THE SHIP 

Sour milk held up the Berengaria a 
few days ago. 

The great liner vjtjs about to sail from 
Southampton when it was found that 
owing to the thundery weather a thou¬ 
sand gallons of milk had turned sour 
before reaching the refrigerators. It was 
no easy task to find another thousand 
gallons at short notice, but it was learnt 
that a supply was available from a 
source 50 miles away., The milk was sent 
down in a fleet of lorries, and the liner 
was delayed for nearly an hour. As 
the last churn was sent on board the 
ship moved off. 

JANOS AND HIS SHEEP 

Janos Nagy, a Hungarian shepherd, 
has passed on. 

He is reported to have been T04, and it 
is said that for 65 years lie never slept 
under a roof, preferring to make his bed 
out of doors. Even in the coldest weather 
Janos would wrap a huge sheepskin coat 
round his old body and sleep under the 
stars with his sheep. 


A Lord Mayor To Go From 
Fleet Street? 



W ith a view to relieving traffic con¬ 
gestion in busy Ludgate Circus 
it has been suggested that the obelisk 
erected to Lord Mayor Robert Waithman 
there should be removed and given to Iris 
native town of Wrexham in Denbigh¬ 
shire, Wales. 

Almost forgotten, in Elect Street, 
though he lies in its church of St Bride, 
Robert Waithman is held in. honourable 
memory at Wrexham, which he left at 
14 to come by way of Reading as a 
kind of Welsh Dick Whittington to 
make a fortune in the City of London. 

Robert’s father died in the year of his 
birth (1764), and after a little schooling 
provided by an uncle the boy found work 
at Reading, and then entered a linen- 
draper’s shop in London. As soon as 
he was 21 he opened a shop of his own 
in Fleet Market, moving to the corner of 


Fleet Street nearest St Bride’s and 
building up a very prosperous business. 

At the same time he made good his 
deficient education, and at 32 was 
elected to the City Council. A brilliant 
and resolute orator who advocated 
liberal opinions, he became M P for the 
City in 18j8 and Lord Mayor five years 
later. The tablet to his memory in St 
Bride’s describes him as the friend of 
liberty in evil times and of parliamentary 
reform in its adverse ’ days, and this 
estimate of the Dick Whittington from 
Wales does not appear to be exaggerated. 

After his death in 1833 an obelisk was 
placed opposite his shop at the corner of 
Fleet Street, and there are still alive 
people who recall the pulling down of 
that building to enable Ludgate Circus to 
be formed. Now the Circus needs more 
space and the obelisk may have to go. 


The artist’s model 

BRISTOL’S GOOD FORTUNE 

Bristol is richer by 1480 Roman coins 
lately found by builders at St Anne’s 
in that city. 

The coroner and a jury held an inquest 
on the find and declared it Treasure 
Trove, By the common law of England 
all Treasure Trove is the property of 
the Crown or such persons as the King 
may have granted it to, and Bristol 
enjoys this royal prerogative under a 
charter of Edward the Fourth, so that 
the coins go to the city. 

CRICKET 

The Nelson Education Committee and 
the Nelson Cricket Club arc working 
together in a way thought to be unique. 

They arc collaborating in a scheme 
in which promising schoolboy cricketers 
are awarded cricket scholarships. The 
boy who wins one of these scholarships 
is entitled to a free membership of the 
Nelson Cricket Club and to exjiert 
coaching in the game. 

MORE COAL USED AT HOME 

Our basic industry, without which our 
great population would be reduced to 
poverty, is doing better. 

More coal is being used in industry 
working for the home market, and this 
year we shall probably beat in that 
respect the good year 1913. 

But still the industry lags, for it has 
lost so much to oil and to foreign 
competition. Whereas there were once 
1,200,000 people employed in our mines 
there arc now only 780,000. That is the 
most astonishing fact about our work, 
and the wonder is that the nation has 
stood the shock so well. 

Miners are still badly paid, for profits 
arc limited, but they are doing better 
than in recent years. It is grievous that 
men who work so arduously should fare 
so badly. The average wage is around 
5os r a week! 


THE OLD WINDMILL 

At Tollerton, a few miles from York, 
is an old windmill with sails that went 
round till a year ago, when one of the 
main beams was found to be decayed. 
Now the mill is in danger of decay unless 
£110 can be raised to save it. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings is appealing for funds 
for this purpose, and wc hope Yorkshire 
will see that this venerable landniark is 
not allowed to fall into ruin. 

SHEEP FLY 

About .ten thousand sheep arc taking 
to the air. 

They are to travel 350 miles by plane; 
crossing a desert on the way; Shipped at 
Ashkhabad, the capital of Turkmenistan 
in Central Asia, they will be taken to 
Tashauz, near Khiva, on the other side 
of Kara Kum Desert. Although taking 
the sheep by air will be a lengthy and 
expensive business, it is quicker and 
safer and cheaper than driving them 
across the desert, where water and food 
would have to be provided. 

THE EVER-OPEN DOOR 

The doors of St John’s and St Wini¬ 
fred’s at Bognor arc for ever open, the 
Rev L. E. Meredith having invited 
holidaymakers to use the churches. 
They may look in whenever they wish. 
They may rest if they are tired. They 
may sit and think and pray ; and the 
vicar has no objection if they cat their 
lunch in church so long as they leave 
no litter behind and do not make too 
many crumbs. 


ONE YEAR TO GO 

Mrs McLoughliu of Wigan is 90. She 
has now one year to go in order to win 
a rare.distinction for her family, for if 
she lives to celebrate her footh birthday 
she will.be the third to do so, both her 
parents having lived to be too. 

A DORSET CAMP 

The success of the Duke of York’s 
camp for boys from public schools and 
industrial areas has encouraged the idea 
of a public school camp for girls, and 
the first , is to be held at Lower Eype 
Farm in Dorset, the campers going under' 
canvas on September 9. 

There will be 60 girls, 30 from public 
schools and 30 from 15 clubs for working 
girls. Rich and poor will spend a week 
side by side. Lady Wilkinson will be, the 
camp hostess. 

MAKE-BELIEVE 

Between Tottenham Court Road and 
Hampstead is a pavement artist who 
has never lost the art of malcc-believe. ' 

He lives in a bare room with a mat¬ 
tress and an upturned sugar box. The 
room is furnished in a quaint way, for 
every now and then the artist treats 
himself to a new carpet—chalking it on 
the floor ; and to make his room look 
a little more like a palace lie has chalked 
tables and chairs on the walls. 

His greatest joke is a drawing of a 
cupboard, with the door cunningly left 
open so that you. may see the shelves 
1 laden with food. 

It seems to us a very happy way of 
making the best of life. 



A Little Big Crane— A splendid Meccano model built by Mr F. C. Rich of Orpington in Kent 


THE BUS BOOK 

An enterprising bus company at 
Stettin, in Germany, announces that 
passengers will be provided with a free 
library service. Books may be borrowed 
on the way. 

But this is not an original idea, for 
our own George Sliillibeer, pioneer of 
London buses about a century ago, 
provided a similar service, passengers in 
his horse-drawn buses having the latest 
newspapers and periodicals to hand. 
His idea was not carried out over a long 
period, for the cost of periodicals was 
unfortunately too high. 

150 MILLION TREES 

In 35 years over 150 million trees have 
been distributed to Canadian farmers. 

They have been planted as wind- 
breakers and soil-binders, and now that 
they have taken firm root they are 
changing what was once bare prairie into 
a lovelier and more productive region. 

BUILDING THEIR OWN HOUSES 

Outside Stockholm people are build¬ 
ing their own houses. 

. The town provides the site and makes 
the roads, but the people have to dig 
the foundations. Poor people are to be 
seen hard at work, father, motherl and 
children all raising the brick walls about 
three or four feet high. Experts have 
cliargc of the undertaking, and each 
family helps the other, so that it is a 
simple matter to take, the wooden 
sections of the remainder of the home 
and bolt them together, all strong and 
weatherproof once the work has been 
properly finished. 

In Sweden there is such a shortage 
of skilled labour, and there are so many 
poor people, that this method 1 is well 
worth trying. The builders of the houses 
pay a small rent, and after 30 years the 
house is their own property. 

£10 FOR A HERO 

An anonymous pound sent to us for 
the Qld War Horse Fund lias* now 
brought the C N total up to £zx 3s, 
this splendid amount having saved two 
old veterans and brought them freedom 



from their sufferings. We give a picture 
of one of them. 

The Dumb Friends League, which 
is devoting much of its energies to this 
problem, lias now bought 550 horses, 
but unfortunately there still remain 
1600 more to redeem. 

THE MAN IN THE BOAT 

For some years a. man has lived a 
kind of Robinson Crusoe existence on 
Chesil Beach, that amazing bank of 
stones which is about 200. yards wide 
and almost 17 miles long, stretching 
from near Bridport to Portland. He is 
Mr Richard Frampton, who has made his 
home in a boat cut in half and firmly 
set in the shingle of the great beach. 

Mr Frampton has become curiously 
attached to life on the Chesil Beach, 
where on many a day he hardly sees 
a living soul. Yet lie may have to leave, 
for he finds that his home is dangerously 
near the area "of the proposed air bomb¬ 
ing operations. This modern Robinson 
Crusoe revels in his loneliness and loves 
the open air. Income tax inspectors and 
rent and rate collectors are quite un¬ 
known to him* 
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The Hard Core 

A new phrase has come into 
use; it is Hard Core, as 
applied to the really serious 
cases of unemployment. 

The Unemployment Assist¬ 
ance Board, now two years 
old, is the excellent body set 
up to apply social responsi¬ 
bility to the unemployed of 
. all sorts, and it speaks of two 
parts composing the hard core : 

The first is the considerable * 
number of ageing workers- over, 
40 or 5°, who find it difficult to 
get jobs because of their age . 

The second consists of young 
men who shirk work and are 
content to live on social doles . 

The ageing unemployed is a 
pitiable case. In many in¬ 
dustries a man Over 45 or 50 
often finds it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to get a job. This is 
especially true of mining. • 

Lord Rushcliffe, the Board's 
Chairman, straightly tells em¬ 
ployers that they cannot al¬ 
ways expect to employ young 
men and discard old ones. In¬ 
dustry “ must be prepared to . 
engage and retain older men." 

The matter is increasingly 
important because the nation is 
growing older. There are now, 
in every 1000 persons among us, 
22j from 45 to 65. ; 

.* W The case of the young Won't 
1 Works is of a different order. 

: It is reported that some of 
' them will not even submit to 
technical training. 

Here is a case for legislation. 
No young man, married or 
single, who has been drawing 
the dole for six months should 
be permitted to do so longer 
without choosing a trade and 
learning it. Society is respon¬ 
sible for teaching him a way 
to earn a living and for finding 
him employment in the trade 
lie has learned. Parliament 
must face its duty in the 
matter, a duty to society and 
the individual. It is not good 
for a young man to supply him 
with the means of idleness. 

© 

To Martin Niemoeller, Hiller’s 
Prisoner 

'“The Sabbath dawns. Perhaps you 
* grieve 

To think you cannot preach 
To minds that hang upon your word, 
To hearts you long to reach. 

Grieve not. Your narrow prison cell 
A pulpit rare allords: 

Locked doors can never mute your 
voice, 

They act as sounding boards. 

While free you hurled across the land 
Your strong, defiant tones. 

But clearer laughs a prison wall, 
And louder shout the stones. 

Edith Love joy Pierce in 
the Christian Century 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

ptbove the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



If 

^iiat are known as Promenade 
Concerts have been a feature of 
the musical world since 1895, but the 
idea was anticipated over a century 
and a half ago when George the Third 
gave his patronage to a scries of 
concerts in Hanover Square. 

The king was greatly interested, 
pressing his ministers to attend. He 
is said to have urged Lord North to 
go, but his lordship declined. “ But 
yolir brother the bishop goes," said 
the king. 

" I know," said Lord North, " and 
if I were as deaf as the bishop I might 
go too.” 

Dear Isaac 

T^ue Right Honourable Isaac Foot 
has received a note from a boy 
of eleven. It begins: 

Dear Isaac . 1 hope you won't mind 
me calling you Isaac t but as you say 
we are all brothers , and therefore you 
are my brother , T think it sounds nicer . 
© 

The Silly Things They Print 

J-|ere is an example of the nonsense 
printed in one country about the 
doings of another. It is from the 
Vancouver Sun. . 

An electrical device designed to limit 
after-dinner speaking to ten minutes has 
been installed in Kent, England. It consists 
of a large face with a protruding tongue, 
which, when the speaker begins, starts 
moving. After eight minutes one of the eyes 
winks a warning; and if the speaker over¬ 
runs ten minutes the apparatus throws the 
whole room into darkness, giving listeners 
an opportunity to sneak out quietly without 
embarrassment. 

Equally silly stories are printed 
about things that matter more, and 
so the wars of the world are made. 

© 

Buna Going Ahead 

Qerriany is making great progress 
with her artificial rubber, called 
Buna. The product lias been cheapened 
and is now made in several qualities 
to suit different uses. 

What is of great importance to 
Germany is that she is already making 
a third of all the rubber she needs. 

© 

The Railway Halt 

"pm railway halt, the simplest kind 
of passenger station, is happily 
becoming common. 

It is a result of the rapid expansion 
of residential areas round the towns 
and the development of housing 
estates round the villages. 

The policy of providing facilities for 
small and growing communities has 
been a success from every point of 
view. They have opened up the 
countryside, given the towns quick, 
cheap, and convenient railway com¬ 
munication with rural areas, and given 
town*workers an opportunity to live 
in the . country ., One railway alone 
has opened 150 rural halts in the last 
ten years. 


Thanks ? 

Somewhere in the North of England 
a man is wondering if the birds 
giye thanks. 

One day not long ago he was in his 
garden when he heard a thrush giving 
a danger call. A cat was prowling by 
and the bird was frightened. The bird- 
lover drove the cat out of the garden 
and then went indoors, forgetting all 
about the trifling incident. 

Early the next morning he opened 
his door and stood on the step. As he 
did so a thrush flew down from a roof 
near by, fluttered at his feet, where it 
made a curious sound like the chirping 
of a sparrow, and then went off. 

Was it thanking him, he wondered. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Someone suggests having 
waterproo f banknote s. 
Handy for investment when a 
company is floated. 

0 

gcoTLAND has a famous singing caddie. 
Even his voice carries. 


0 ld films arc boiled down to make glue* 
Or cooked up to make new films. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If the Optician 
keeps an eye on 
his work 




Territorial regiments are to be named 
after towns. They all hope to be 
capital regiments. 

0 

T«K new Threepenny-bit is not popular. 

People would rather have sixpence 
any day. 

0 

comet that is just disappearing won’t 
come back near the earth for 300,000 
years. It will notice a few-changes. 

0 

new metal coating that shines 
like a mirror is to be used 
for dustbins. But they are 
things we don’t want to see 
ourselves in. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Qur oversea imports and exports in 
July were ^26,000,000 more than 
in July last year. 

"pm milk consumption at London 
Transport canteens has increased 
this summer by 7 per cent. 

JUST AN IDEA 
When you are suspicious of anyone 
yon make it hard for them to do what is 
right. * When you expect the best from 
them you make it easy for them to be at 
their best, 


The Ice-Cream Soldier 

r JpiE British ice-cream industry 
appears at last to be growing. 

The L M S Railway tell us that they 
expect to transport 2500 tons of ice¬ 
cream from London during this 
summer. This very perishable com¬ 
modity can now be carried 500 miles 
without melting ! 

It is in the United States, however, 
that ice-cream seems to be fully ap¬ 
preciated. Every American town has 
big factories turning out tons of it. 

We do not say that this is a suffi¬ 
cient reason for emigrating to "the 
United States, but we do hint to our 
confectioners that they need not be 
quite so economical in the ice-cream 
department ! Stingy, Smith Minor 
would call it.- 

The Ice-Cream Soldier has now 
arrived ! It is reported that a daily 
ration was issued to' the officers and 
cadets of the Artists Rifles during 
their training this year. 

© 

Do It Now 

'W/e do not know who wrote these 
verses, but we think they are 
worth passing on. 

If you have a kind word, say it; 
Throbbing hearts soon sink to rest: 
If you owe a kindness, pay it ; 

Life's sun hurries to the West. 

Can you do a kind deed ? Do it, 
From despair a soul to save ; 

Bless each day as you pass through it, 
Marching onward to the grave. 

If some grand thing for tomorrow 
You are dreaming, do it now : 

For the future do not borrow ; 

Frost soon gathers on the brow., 

Days for deeds are few, my brother, 
Then today fulfil your vow : 

If you mean to help another. 

Do not dream it— do it now . 

The Stuff of Life 

KJewton and Darwin will tell 3^011 
how the machinery works, but 
it is Shakespeare and Beethoven 
and Rembrandt who will show you 
what the real stuff of life is. 

And such a voice as that which 
came from the Mount in Galilee will 
tell us how we ought to feel and act 
in thq presence of this real abiding 
life, for I believe there is something 
in our deepest nature that knows we 
are exiles from the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and is for ever longing to 
return. J, B. Priestley 

© 

Tune Your Merry Notes 

Memory, hither come, 

And tune your merry notes: 

And while upon the wind 
Your music floats, 

I’ll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 

And fish for fancies as they pass, 
Within the watery glass. 

I’ll drink of the clear stream, 

And hear the linnet’s song, 

And then I’ll lie and dream 
The day long :• 

And when night comes, I’ll go 
To places fit for woe, 

Walking along the darkened valley 
With silent Melancholy. 

William Blake 
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The World’s Unending 



the Quest For Oil 


All the world over men are boring deep into the earth in search 
of oil. They erect their tall derricks wherever the geologist indi¬ 
cates that below there may lie those rocks which are associated 
with this fuel. Prolific as are the existing oilfields in the Old 
World and the New, the search for fresh sources continues and in 
our own island drilling is going on in the hope of obtaining a home 
supply for the nation’s increasing needs. For oil is an ideal fuel, 
and not only is it a fuel but a lubricant and the source of valu¬ 
able by-products. Let us take a rapid glance at this big industry 

/~\il is worth more to the world than from the wayside filling-station. It 
gold. Gold is dug up to be will flow from the oilfields to the sea- 
buried again in the bank vault. Oil port through a pipe-line. The oil pipe- 
exhausts itself to the last drop in lines of today arc as wonderful as the 
service. It drives ships and cars and railway lines laid down in George 
locomotives, and without it no plane Stephenson's day. 
could fly. The world's yearly production of 

In every country in the world it is coal is more than iooo million tons, 
eagerly sought, and the search for it Its production of oil, in tons, is about 
surpasses in romance, adventure, and one-quarter of that, and is still rising, 
determination the search for its. rival, Even in this natural product the 
coal. In fact, if the same energy and supply rises to : meet the demand, 
resource were devoted to the cxploi- Now it is being pumped up wherever 
tation of coal that is now freely it can be found, and in scores of places 
expended on oil, coal would not have the signs of it arc scanned with scien- 
to struggle so hard to maintain its tific vigilance. An example is the 
position in the competition. search now being made in England. 

Both have their places in the This is no haphazard venture. It 
world’s fuel. Coal is the earth’s stand- might almost be said of oil, as of water, 
by, a fuel that, in spite of the forecast that it is everywhere underground if 
seventy years ago that it might by it can be got at. But a good deal of 
now be nearing exhaustion, still seems it is shut up in the clays and shales 
as dependable as the tides. Oil is like and not in sands and gravels from which 
the uncertain flow of a river, but at it can be drawn like water from a 
any rate it flows. It will flow into a a sponge. The Typical oil reservoir 
ship’s oil bunkers, instead of having contains gas at the top, oil below, 
to be dumped laboriously into them, and water at, the bottom, the whole 
as coal is. It will flow into the car under pressure of the strata above, 



with any 'amount of gas dissolved if the area shows promise other tests 
in the oil and water. We may imagine may. be applied to the ground before 
that millions of years ago there drilling is undertaken. There are 
was on the earth’s surface a vast delicate scientific instruments which, 
sediment of rotting vegetation, and by finding how the force of gravity 
animal life belonging to land or sea, alters over an area, indicate to the 
which became covered with other strata expert how the underground strata 
and then started to produce oil. Search are piled. Another seeks the knowledge 
for such oil will have to be made in by electro-magnetic means ; and a 
places where the geologists perceive third, by creating with explosives 
from the lie of the land that there small earthquakes, registers the earth 
is a cap of non-porous strata (clay , tremors through the strata. All these 
will do) with a porous stratum below arc very delicate tests, and arc more 
(chalk will do) where the oil can accii- useful in deserts or regions like the 
mulate, as water can in a sponge. oilfields in Persia (Iran) or Iraq, where 
; In a land like ours, where there arc the question is not whether oil exists 
few indications of oil anywhere near there, but where it is most likely to 
the surface, the geological strata must tie found in quantity, 
be most carefully studied before any The operations in those fields may 
drilling to get at oil which may be regarded later. For the present we 
possibly lie below can begin. Drilling may return to our own country and 
is expensive, and £26,000 is a moderate ask how the search here is proceeding, 
sum to pay for the sort of drilling The D’Arcy Exploration Company, 



How Oil Comes From the Earth—The pic¬ 
ture on the left shows a great uncontrolled 
gusher in the United States; above is the flow- 
head of a well in the Anglo-lranian oilfields 

needed to discover oil. The drilling 
on the Portsdown hills above Ports¬ 
mouth cost £50,000 and repaid prac- 
ticalfy nothing. 

Very large areas in the South of 
England, mainly on the southern side 
of the Thames, as well as in the North 
of England, have been earmarked for 
exploration by several oil companies 
with experience in other lands. The 
areas have been examined beforehand 
by geologists to find whether the 
strata are of, such a kind and lie in 
such a way. as to make it possible, if 
not probable, that oil in paying 
quantities is below. 

Not ail the places where oil seems 
likely to be fulfil their promise, be¬ 
cause the precious fluid may be a 
trickle, or (to take an analogy from 
coal) the seams may be too thin. But 


which is a prospecting subsidiary of 
the Anglo-lranian Oil Company, has 
undertaken the examination of four 
areas. In the south of England it 
explores the Jurassic and Wealden 
Series beds in Dorset, Hampshire, and 
Sussex, In Nottingham, Lincolnshire, 
and Yorkshire it is to examine the 
Coal Measures and Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone ; and in Scotland, south-east of 
Edinburgh, the Lower Coal Measures 
will be tested. In north-eastern York¬ 
shire the later Permian Limestone 
beds will be sunned. 

The first drillings were made at 
Portsdown and between Henficld and 
Steyning in Sussex, where the sands 
below the chalk were expected to be 
filled with oil. 

At Portsdown the drilling had gone 
down 6500 feet a few months ago, and 
at Henficld to nearly 5000 feet; but 
neither of these boreholes, each' about 
a mile deep, has found the oil in the 
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quantity hoped. The Portsdown ven¬ 
ture has cost £50,000, and a million 
pounds may go down the boreholes in 
Hampshire and Sussex, at Kingsclcre 
near Newbury, and in the valley of 
the Esk near Whitby, before the hopes 
of oil arc realised or are shown to be 
groundless* 

No one considers the discovery of 
oil in England impossible, and few 
believe that the prospects are less 
favourable than those which have led 
to prolonged drilling in other parts of 
the world, 

The Oil Shales of 
Scotland 

test well is to be bored in Scotland 
cast of the Pent land Hills, where 
oil has been already obtained from the 
oil shales of the Lower Coal Measures. 
The Scottish Shale Industry yields 
oil not by boring but by heating. 
The tough shale is dug up, or mined 
by blasting, then loaded into wagons, 
brought to 11 ic surface, and taken to 
the retorts, where it is slowly heated 
for 24 hours. In this process it yields 
vapours of oil and ammonia, which arc 
coo 1 cd and drawn off in tanks. Re¬ 
fining follows, and the products of the 
oily shale are motor spirit, naphtha, 
lamp oils, paraffin wax, sulphate of 
ammonia, and a kind of brick. 

So much for the British prospects. 
Let us now turn to the search for. oil 
in Europe and all oyer the world. 

In Europe the probable oil accumu¬ 
lations are between 4000 and 5000 
feet down. If oil is not found there 
or thereabouts it will not be found 
at all. But there arc wells far deeper, 
one in Texas 12,500 feet. If the drill 
strikes oil there it is worth all the 
money laid out. 

There arc two ways of drilling, which 
Lord Cadman, Chairman of the Anglo- 
Iranian.Oil Company, to which we'arc 
indebted for valuable assistance and 
photographs, lias described for young, 
people. The, first way of making the 
hole in the ground is by a large.chisel ' 
called a bit, having a specially strong 
cutting edge. This tool is suspended 
and controlled from a kind of mec¬ 
cano-looking structure, rather, like an 
Eiffel Tower, in little, called the rig 
or derrick. 

This tool is raised and allowed to 
fall again and again ‘ till a hole 
thousands of feet deep has been made. 
The bit, which has great weight above 
it, causes'a chipping and a piercing of 
the hardest rocks. Bccausy of ,4he 
thuds, sharper than those when a pile 
is being driven, this is called per¬ 
cussion drilling. 


At regular intervals .the clippings 
arc extracted from the hole in the 
form of mud, by means of a long 
bucket called a bailer. There is another 
way to drill the hole. Here the chisel 
(or bit) is rotated and screwed down 
continuously at the end of a long pipe. 
A carpenter docs the same when 
boring a hole in timber with his screw 
bit. The-drippings are carried con¬ 
tinuously to the surface by a stream 
of mud pumped clown inside the 
hollow drill pipe. These holes are only 
a foot or so in diameter ; and are 
generally lined with steel tubing as 
they go down, to prevent the rock 
falling in or water coming in from 
underground springs. 

When oil is reached it may give 
unmistakable evidence' of its exist¬ 
ence. It lies not in still oily pools 
but rather like soda-water in a syphon. 
The oil is full of bubbles of gas, and 
when the boring pierces the cap rock 
over the reservoir it is like opening 
the valve of the syphon. There is a 
great rush of oil gas seeking to escape, 
and sometimes the pressure forces the 
oil through the bore hole high into the 
air. This kind of well is an uncon¬ 
trolled “gusher,” In other wells the oil 
comes up only a short way and has to 
be pumped for the rest of its journey. 

The Oilfields of Iran 
and Iraq 

Throughout the whole wide world 

the geologists are seeking oil; the 
borer and the 1 pump arc busy. In 
some areas, like the oilfields of the 
United States, which last year pro¬ 
duced over 1000 million barrels,' it 
seems to ask on ly for the taking. In 
the Russian oilfields at Baku it has 
flowed to waste. In Rumania it has 
only lately shown any sign of ever 
coming to an end. In Mexico/ at 
■Tampico,-in Oklahoma, and in Texas, 
the oil seekers are like the sharers in a 
gold rush. ■ 

• But gradually out of disorder and 
. waste order and economy are . being 
evolved, and wc can find no. better 
example of what the great, modem oil¬ 
field . is and what, it docs •= than t lie 
description by Lord Cadman of those in 
the Middle-East; There are, firstly, t he 
oilfields of Persia (Iran), where eight 
million tons were drawn from the 
areas of Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Ilaft 
Kel last: year, and travelled by pipe¬ 
line to the . company’s refinery at 
Abadan on the Persian Gulf. 

Second in importance is ilic. Kirkuk 
oilfield in Iraq operated’.by the Iraq 
■Petroleum Company, ; which' sends 
through its dual pipe-line to the 





Vast quantities of oil are contained in these s 



The degassing plant at Abadan. Here gas is extracted from the oil and various 



A section of the great refinery at Abadan 
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PERSIA AND A BORING TEST IN ENGLAND 




by-products arc obtained 



Mediterranean four million tons a year, 
and will send more. This is a company 
which unites the ^interests of a number 
of companies of several nationalities, 
and has taken a foremost place 
in the public eye because of its 
remarkable pipe-line. The pipe to 
convey oil from the Anglo-Iranian oil¬ 
fields to Abadan on the Shatt-El- 
Arab is a magnificent piece of work ; 
and the organisation of the oilfields 
which feed it is not less so, but the 
Iraq pipe-line is a more spectacular 
achievement. 

First we may speak of the Iran 
fields, in a wild and rugged country 
which drew workers from all parts of 
the world, which has made 1600 miles 
of road, sunk 337 wells, and employs 
17,000. people. Its pipe-line, 135 miles 
long from Tembi to Abadan, has to 
cross two ridges 1300 feet high and to 
pass over a desert. The oil is pumped 
into the pipe at a pressure of 600 lbs 
to the square inch by powerful centri¬ 
fugal pumps. When the oil reaches 
Mullasani, 38 miles on, the pressure 
has dropped, and has to be boosted 


up to take it another 32 miles to the 
next pumping station. • Two more 
boosts and it arrives at Abadan and 
the refinery, where the natural gas 
held in solution is extracted from the 
crude oil, various by-products are 
obtained, and the refined product is 
eventually pumped into tankers to go 
wherever it is wanted to supply our 
cars‘or motor-cycles or omnibuses. 

A Thousand Miles of 
Pipe-line 

pus description of a pipe-line's use, 

construction, and working might 
equally well apply to that which 
leads the oil from Kirkuk in Iraq to 
Haifa in Palestine . and Tripoli in 
Syria. The- distance from Kirkuk to 
Haifa is 620 miles, to Tripoli 530. 
The pipe forks at Haditha on the 
Euphrates, and in the two sections arc 
1150 miles altogether. Almost the 
whole route lies through desert wastes. 
It had to traverse 70 miles of lava 
country, and a metalled road had to 
be built to bring supplies to this un¬ 


friendly zone ; water had to be fetched 
'to places where-there was none, or 
where well-sinking was inadequate. \ 

The . southern. branch rises to 2600 
feet above sea-level 18 miles east of 
Jordan', then, falls to 50 feet, below 
sea-level in the Jordan valley, before 
being pumped'up to 750 feet above 
west of Jordan to run down gradually 
to the sea. The northern branch goes 
through Palmyra, climbs 2600-fect hills, 
and also drops gradually at the last.to, 
reach Tripoli. The.weight of.the pipe 
is 100 tons a mile, ‘and we need no 
extravagance of language'.to describe 
the toil of r getting the material into 
place, welding the’ sections, dealing 
with the great rivers the Tigris and 
the Euphrates which the pipe-line had 
to negotiate. 

At last all was finished and pumping 
stations erected at 12 places, where 
Europeans, Americans, and Arabs do 
the daily work in the glare of the 
desert sun. With that picture in our 
minds we may leave this meagre out¬ 
line of- a world within a world, the 
world of the oil men. 



The Search For Oil in England—The Anglo-Iranian Company’s test well at Portsdown, near Portsmouth 
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Can Our Wise Men Explain How Musk Lost its Scent? 


YV/hen the Editor asks if Science has 
vv any explanation to offer of the 
lost scent of musk Science can only 
offer guesses in answer. 

It is almost, as hard to say wliy scent 
should go as why it comes ; if we could 
be sure of one wc might have more 
confidence in explaining the other. But, 
as the plant breeders know, without 
any science to inform them, it is possible 
to rob a. flower of its scent, but nobody has 
ever pretended that by any ingenuity of 
breeding scent could be given to a flower. 

Some plants have scent# and we may 
suppose that, . because' it may' prove 
useful to them in attracting insects to 
help them in preserving their race, the 
scent has passed on from one generation 
of plants to another through the ages 
by what Charles Darwin called Natural 
Selection. The scent survived and grew 
even stronger because it helped the 
plants to survive. ' 

But this leaves altogether unexplained 
how the plant got its scent in 'the first 
place. For any guess at that mystery 
we must examine what the scientific 
breeders (like Biffen, who showed 
exactly how to breed new varieties of 
wheat) have to say. Their experiments 


are based on the laws of inheritance 
first discovered by Gregor Mendel and 
afterwards revived by William Bateson, 
an English biologist of genius. 

All new varieties of wheat are obtained 
by crossing one wheat with another. 
One wheat may have the characteristic 
of hardness in the kernel, another the 
characteristic of length in the stalk, 
Cross these and a wheat with both 
' characteristics of hardness in the kernel 
and length in the stalk may result. 
These characteristics are called factors. 
There may be a factor of early flowering* 
or of resistance to disease. In human 
beings there may be a factor to produce 
brown eyes; in flowers there may be 
a factor for colour, or a factor for scent. 

In a flower these factors are impressed 
on it by its double parentage. When a 
pollen grain comes into combination 
with the ovule of the flower of the 
• musk the. flower which is thereafter 
born takes its characteristics (its 
factors) from both the pollen grain and 
the ovule. If nothing intervenes the 
daughter flower will have the' sanie 
factors of colour, scent and appearance 
as its parents, having taken them from 
the pollen grain and the ovule. 


A Tramp About the World 


F elix Starlight is a globe trotter who 
has visited every continent and 
almost every country; New Zealand 
is the exception because he had not the 
money to enter. 

His home is in St John's, Newfound¬ 
land, where he longs to return. He left 
Port St John as long ago as 1922. Going 
west to Canada he walked across the 
plain from Port Edward, then down 
through Texas. Pie found life difficult 
while wandering across the States be¬ 
cause farmers there treat every tramp 
with contempt, so that food and shelter 
are hard to come by. 

Mr Starlight is a converted Red Indian, 
and this perhaps accounts for his nomadic 
likings and for his apparent aptitude to 
come through uncomfortable situations 
with the creatures of the wild. 

In Mexico he came face to face with 
a puma, but managed to get out of its 
way in the nick of time, though it is said 
there is no case known where a puma 
lias attacked a man. ~ 

Bolivia, too, held its excitements for 
him. Here he found himself trapped by 
multitudes of giant ants, a most un¬ 
pleasant experience. Fortunately a river 
was close at hand and by jumping in 
Mr Starlight, saved his life. 

The problem of getting from one 
continent to another was solved by some¬ 
times working his passages or stowing- 
away, Eventually he reached Australia, 
but his memories of that country are 
not of the happiest, for he was constantly 
attacked by wild dogs when trekking 
from one farmstead to another. 

Borneo was his next country, and here 
he lived among cannibals, but got 


through safely and found himself in 
Siam, where he came upon a herd of 
wild elephants, escaping them by climb¬ 
ing up a tree. 

His nights in India were constantly 
spent with snakes of all sorts as his 
companions, but on one occasion a 
cobra entered the lmt where he was 
sheltering, and the situation was only 
saved by his lying motionless until the 
reptile chose to go. In Kashmir our 
Red Indian friend had an adventure 
with < a tiger and a boa constrictor. 
Tribesmen attacked him in Afghanistan, 
but he managed to get away by hiding 
in a drum. 

Russia sent wolves by the multitude 
to meet him on his travels, and later he 
was arrested there as a spy and cast 
into prison. For weeks he received rough 
handling by soldiers who struck him with 
the butt end of the rifle while officers 
questioned him, but as nothing could 
be found against him he was released/ 

In the Sahara he lived for 41 days on 
snails, as there was no other food to be 
found. Here too tribesmen shot at him 
with rifles, but he got through to civilisa¬ 
tion by way of Gibraltar, and then on 
to Spain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, and Sweden. 
He visited other European countries and 
at last has come to England. He has 
been with us for some time now, but he 
dreams of Newfoundland. He tried to 
stowaway for this island once, but was 
caught and put back to shore. Having 
travelled the whole world over we feel 
that nothing will deter this tireless 
wanderer from what he sets out to do, 
and wc wish him good luck. 


But, as anyone knows who looks at 
a bed of sweet-peas left to itself, the 
daughters may drcvss, themselves in a 
variety of colours; and the reason for 
that is quite simple, meaning no more 
than that the factors from grain, or 
ovule have combined in slightly different 
proportions. One factor from a grain 
may have overpowered a factor from an 
‘ ovule, to promote a different colour or* 
to stop a colour from appearing ; or 
the conflict between the two may have 
stopped the appearance of a colour. 
The factors may have cancelled one 
another. A third possibility is that one 
factor, by stifling a second, may allow a 
third to make its appearance. Even a 
hidden factor may be brought to light. 

Nature is always making these experi¬ 
ments and interchanges, and has been 
doing so since flowering plants appeared 
on the globe, and. before that. The 
Mcndelian biologists believe that in this 
way, and in this way only, varieties 
of flowers and plants appeared. Their 
guess is that variations appeared by 
chance. Further than that, they suppose 
that because no daughter flower or 
plant can have any factor not inherited 
from its parents (the ovule and the 
pollen grain), the variation arises because 
a.' factor in one of these parents has 
cancelled out a factor in the other, and 
allowed a third factor free play. One 
oh .the first two factors has raised the 
bar which till then prevented the third 
factor from appearing. 

A Strong Power of Survival 

In this view of the possibilities (which, 
it should be remembered, is only a guess) 
the first musk plant had in it all the 
possibilities of scent or shape or colour 
that any future musk plant could reveal. 
All the possibilities were there in a single 
pollen grain ; and if anyone finds this 
hard to believe he should remember that 
Shakespeare was once a speck of proto¬ 
plasm not so big as a pin point. But it 
may have been that in countless genera¬ 
tions of musk plants there was no scent, 
though it was always* latent in them. 
Then some accidental crossing occurred. 
The bar was lifted, the scent appeared. 

From that time onwards it reappeared 
over and over again, and a new variety 
of musk, the scented musk, was estab¬ 
lished. It was not the ancestral musk 
plant: it was a rare stranger ; but it 
had a strong power of survival, and it 
apparently lasted centuries, because the 
old botanists classify it as a variety. 


Even if all this imagining be accepted 
as truth the disappearance of the musk 
scent, not merely from the coster’s 
barrows where we used to buy it, and 
not merely from thousands of window¬ 
sills and cottage gardens, but from all 
over the world, is not accounted for. 

Why should it disappear ? It mtty 
have done so because, on such a theory 
as we have suggested, it was, when all is 
said, not the original hard unchanging 
stock, but one which had a less un¬ 
changing factor imposed oil it. The 
length of duration of a variety is not 
fixed. Some races of men die out, like 
the Tasmanians, or the Bushmen, and 
the disappearance cannot be wholly 
ascribed to their surroundings. The old 
Greeks in the 5th century before Christ 
were a people pre-eminent in sculpture 
and craftsmanship and thought, none 
before or since like them. But in a 
‘ few generations the whole of this pre¬ 
eminence disappeared, both in the 
creators of art and thought. The 
Grecian spirit flowered, and failed. 

Nature’s Experiments 

The musk spread its perfume far 
and wide, but like the Greek spirit it 
flowered and failed. Nature in her 
apparently purposeless experiments first 
fostered the scent, and then allowed' it 
to disappear. It may reappear again, 
but it seems doubtful, because none can 
put scent into a flower, though many 
flower breeders have unwittingly found 
a way to eliminate it. The rose tent 
at the Chelsea Flower Show used to bo 
almost overpowering in its perfume. 
This year a blindfolded man could have 
walked through it without guessing that 
roses were there. 

. What seems to happen is that in 
crossing flowers for form or colour the 
factor for scent is overpowered. It is, 
we hope, not destroyed, but merely 
hidden; but it is unlikely that any 
juggling with the modern carnations 
or roses would bring it out into the 
open again. To produce sweet-smelling 
flowers the horticulturists would have 
to go back to the old cabbage roses and 
pinks which Nature had permitted to 
reveal it—as for all too brief a period 
she allowed it to the sweet-scented musk. 

We must believe what we will about 
this mystery. Science knows nothing ' 
and this is all that one scientist can say. 

We hope that this fragrance that passed 
out of the world with the Great War may 
return for the Great Peace. 


Black and White 


A Farm Dropping Into a Gave 


A house in Cheshire will sometimes 
sink below 7 ground-level owing to 
subsidences due to the excavation of 
salt in the mines. 

Something of the kind, on a more 
terrific scale, has been causing conster¬ 
nation to a farmer in America, who has 
been watching his farmlands drop 300 
feet in ten days, and is expecting his 
house to follow. 

Nature herself is the cause of this 
farmer’s trouble, for lie lives at Buhl in 
South Central Idaho, where, over a 
thousand feet below the surface, the 
strata do not lie compact but abound in 
vast caves—or rather in empty spaces due 
to rocks having for long ages held up the 
strata above and prevented them from 


settling firmly down on the strata below. 
What is now happening is that these 
natural roofs of the caverns are falling 
in, causing the farmland above to drop 
also, and to do so in patches, so that walls 
like those of the canyon country sur¬ 
round parts of this 180-acrc farm, Owing 
to the stresses deep fissures appear, so 
deep that the farmer cannot plumb them, 
and one of these lias appeared only 100 
feet distant from his house. 

Fortunately, the movements of the 
earth take a little time, and, though the 
rumblings which accompany this minia¬ 
ture earthquake are alarming, the farmer 
is in no personal danger, and continues 
to carry on the : work of the farm in spite 
of its various levels. 


\V/e were sorry the’other day to hear 
W a traveller speak disparagingly of 
the people he called niggers, though wc 
arc sure he would not like anyone to 
speak so scornfully of him or of his race. 

We are discovering that the black 
man’s children have an amazing capacity 
for learning everything taught in our 
own schools; and only recently we 
have read of black scholars who have 
won prizes and high distinctions. 

It all reminds us of the work of that 
fine Scotsman James Stew r art, who was 
born in Edinburgh in 1841 and spent 
nearly 45 years in Africa, first with 
Livingstone and afterwards as a pioneer 
in the training of native children. If 
ever a man respected the coloured races 
it was James Stewart, for he saw the 
marvellous possibilities in them. 

Appointed principal of a school at 
Lovedale in Cape Colony, he changed 
dull native children into alert and 
active boys and girls, eager to learn, 
self-reliant, full of initiative. He took 
the clay which had so long been despised 
and moulded it into something beautiful 
and useful. 

No one valued his work more than the 
natives themselves. One day he received 
a plea from the Fingo tribe that 
he should start a school for them, 
The tribe, long oppressed by slavery. 


was emerging from barbarism. James 
Stewart sent back word that lie would 
build a school for them if they would 
raise a thousand pounds. 

The idea of the Fingocs raising a 
thousand pounds was ridiculed by all 
who heard it. Everyone knew it to be 
impossible. Everyone knew that these 
half-civilised people could not raise a 
hundred pounds. 

But the white man who believed in 
the black man was content to wait. He 
waited five months, and then another 
message came. “ Come up,” it said ; 
" the money is ready.” 

He went. He found the tribe waiting 
to receive him as if he had been a king. 
They had no hall in which to welcome 
him, so they met him on the veldt, a 
multitude of blacks gathered in a circle 
on the grass. In the middle was a table, 
and on the table was a shining heap of 
silver. It was the offering of tribesmen 
who meant to educate their children as 
they themselves had never been able 
to be educated, and when weighed the 
silver was found to be worth over ^1400. 

” There are the stones ; now build,” 
said one of the Fingocs, and James 
Stewart took up the challenge, building 
a school in which the children of this 
lowly tribe might receive a better edu¬ 
cation than their fathers. 
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COTTON OVERTAKES COFFEE 
Brazil is still producing too much coffee and 
having to burn huge quantities. Meanwhile, 
for the first time, cotton has come to the fore 
as the country’s chief export, overtaking 
coffee. Cotton formed 36 0 per cent ot 
Brazil’s exports for June. 


UNCOVERING ANCIENT EGYPT. Excavations arc being made 
at Abiisir, near Alexandria, on the site of an ancient Temple of 
Osiri3. Later work will probably begin on uncovering the old town 
founded in the time of the Ptolemies and known asTaposiris Magna. 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE LIONS. Visitors to Kruger National Park, 
South Africa’s great wild life preserve, have been warned against 
alighting from their cars when photographing the lions. Recent 
estimates give the number of fully-grown lions in the park as 800. 


MORE FARMLANDS 
Queensland is creating farmlands out of 
waste areas. Work has oeen given to 19,000 
men, and on two million acres of bush water 
has been provided and trees prepared for 
removal; 85,000 acres of scrub have been 
felled and 3600 miles of fencing erected. 


US MERCHANT FLEET 

America’s Challenge to 
British Supremacy 

The inferiority of the American 
mercantile marine has long been a sore 
point across the Atlantic, and the posi¬ 
tion is now much better than before 
the war. In 1944 the United States had 
only 2,000,000 tons of merchant shipping 
on the high seas. Now America has 
over 9,000,000 tons and is second only 
to Britain. 

America, is still dissatisfied with the 
position. In 1935 President Roosevelt, 
in a message to Congress, said that the 
American people want to use American 
ships, and that the building of modern 
shipping facilities is a desirable and 
wholesome national ambition. 

This year, in asking for a special 
grant of £32,000,000 for merchant ship¬ 
building, he pointed out that for the 
13th consecutive year not a single cargo 
ship had been built in America for ocean 
trade, and he went on ; 

" What are we going to do about it ? 
The answer is ; Build ships—the best 
and most modern ships—and build 
them right away ! ” 

Accordingly, America is to construct 
a new merchant fleet of 95 vessels, made 
up of one big passenger liner, 24 com¬ 
bined passenger and cargo ships, 60 
cargo ships, and 10 oil tankers. 

It is hoped to complete them all 
within three years. Much more is to be 
spent than the £32,000,000 voted, and 
it looks as though America is definitely 
challenging British maritime supremacy. 

Cold Water 

Thousands of dead fish have been 
washed ashore on Dirk Hartog Island 
in West Australia. It is believed that the 
water in the neighbourhood is the coldest 
in living memory, and that a cold current 
from the Antarctic has killed the fish* 


Bracken Creeping 

T he disastrous fires which occur on the 
heaths of Southern England in the 
heat of summer have raised the problem 
of their chief cause, the bracken. 

This fern, which may grow to a height 
of three feet and is such a beautiful sight 
as a carpet in our woodlands, lias spread 
to an alarming extent over the heaths, 
and in Scotland has encroached on 
the farmer's grassland. The fronds die 
down, with the result that by April they 
are a mass of tinder ready for a spark. 

With its creeping root stock, this 
flower less plant lias usurped the place 
of the beautiful flowering heather which 
manages to live on the poorest of our 
soils, and thus gives pleasure in regions 
where no other flowers can grow. 

The veteran scientist Sir James 
Crichton Browne and others have lately 
been calling attention to the problem of 
the bracken, and have been asking 
whether it could not be put to some 
commercial use. It makes excellent brown 
paper, but the cost is prohibitive, and, 
though the Japanese make palatable 

A Monster Car 

Wolverhampton is building the most 
powerful motor-car in the world. 

It is 36 feet long, with two high- 
powered engines, eight wheels, and 
hand-made tyres costing -£ioo apiece. 
Captain G. Eyston is the designer. 
He is taking it to the salt lake beds, 
near Salt Lake City, Utah, for an 
attempt on the land speed record, and ex¬ 
pects to reach nearly 400 miles an hour. 

Ring Out the Bells 

The belfry of Hart village church 
near West Hartlepool has been equipped 
with loudspeakers and amplifying 
apparatus connected with an electric 
gramophone, so that records of the 
bells of York Minster and a programme 
of carillon music may be heard all over 
the countryside. 


Over the Heaths 

food from the green fronds, they could 
not by any treatment be made accept¬ 
able to our people. 

The only solution appears to be to 
cut down the bracken for three years 
running, and thus starve the pest out. 
The cost of this would not exceed 4s 
an acre, and this course has proved 
effective in Scotland. If Southern 
England wishes to preserve the glories 
of its heather, and save the cost of 
putting out heath fires, the bracken 
must be drastically cut down. 

Ten years ago a mass of magnificent 
purple heather made the moors of 
Walton, Headley, and Burgh Heath a 
beautiful sight, but now they are a mass 
of green bracken, the heather peeping 
through only in rare spots. The bees 
have to seek elsewhere for lioncy, and 
the wayfarer has lost what were haunts 
of delight for their scent and colour. 

Now that the remedy has been pointed 
out we trust it will not be long before 
these moors will be restored to their 
former charm. 


Clearing Out the Tanks 

Several municipalities wish to part 
with their war tanks and guns. Walsall 
has a tank and several guns which they 
would be very glad to* dispose of. 

Both Tipton and Dudley have parted 
with their war relics. Hitchin was paid 
£57 for a tank and two guns. The 
money was given to a local hospital. 

Wireless For Every Family 

We are rapidly approaching saturation 
with radio sets. There are about ten 
million households in the land and there 
are 8,234,000 licences iii force. 

Fortunately for the wireless trade, 
there is still plenty of room for enter¬ 
prise, for too many people still cling to 
the use of old receivers, not realising 
what a great advance in reception has 
been made. 


STARTLING GROWTH 
ON AN ISLAND 

A River’s Gift to a Church 

Buying an island in the Danube is a 
very risky proceeding, for this great 
river, the second longest in Europe, will 
make and unmake islands at will. 

It is not only in its vast delta that it 
builds* up new land or sweeps through 
land that exists, but in its upper reaches 
it forms new islands when carving out 
new channels for itself. Especially in 
the vast sandy, alluvial flat of the Hun¬ 
garian Plain does the Danube force new 
channels and silt up old ones. Islands 
come and go, and the tendency is for an 
island to diminish as the water eats 
away its banks. 

But one island has fared otherwise* 
increasing in extent from three to nine¬ 
teen acres in the last 50 years, very 
much to the chagrin of its former owners, 
who have gone to law about it. 

About 50 years ago the inhabitants of 
the little village of Dunapentele, some 
30 miles south of Budapest, sold a three- 
acre island for a mere song to the church 
community of the village of Dunavecse, 
a mile or two downstream. 

Instead of slowly washing away its 
banks, the Danube has deposited soil 
on them, with the result that the island 
has‘now 19 acres of fertility instead of 
three. The Dunapentelians are de¬ 
manding payment for the' additional 16 
'acres, but the Dunavecsians say, M No; 
we bought the whole island and paid 
you the price you asked 1 ,J 

All For Nowt 

During the heiit wave the other day-the 
employers of a big mill in Blackburn 
bought large quantities of ice-cream 
and biscuits, which were handed round to 
employees by directors of the firm—and 
all for nowt! 
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The Atmosphere 

/ OF THE SUN 

/ Sagitta the Arrow 

By the C N Astronomer 

/ The Heavens contain many fas- 
^mating mysteries for any one who will 
draw inferences from what is actually 
known and observed. Among the most 
singular are those colossal masses of 
whirling and attenuated radiant matter 
known as planetary nebulae. 

Now during the Solar Eclipse last 
June photographs of the region sur¬ 
rounding the Sun were taken in excep¬ 
tionally clear atmospheric conditions 
from an aeroplane some 25,000 feet 
above the Andes. They show that our 
Sun possesses .something in common with 
those very rarefied planetary nebulae 
in distant space—a vast envelope, 
or atmosphere, of highly rarefied nebu¬ 
lous matter, at least a hundred times 
greater than the Sun itself. In this 
atmosphere are displayed the pheno¬ 
mena of the Corona, probably very much 
as our Aurora is 
in the highly at¬ 
tenuated regions of 
the Earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Though a colossal 
gap exists of both 
time and space be¬ 
tween a planetary 
nebula, which may 
be a thousand times 
greater than the 
space occupied by 
our entire Solar 

System, and the _ 

rarefied regions of The chief stars of Sagitta 
the Sun's atmo- in relation to Altair and 
sphere, yet a the planetary nebula M 27 

sequence may be traced through the 
ages leading even to mysterious happen¬ 
ings in our world's atmosphere. For 
solar systems in practically every stage, 
from ! their nebulous origin to their 
glorious development, and then ultimate 
decay, darkness, and what appears to 
be an end, are all known. k 

They pass above \\s night by night, 
a stupendous and impressive procession. 
Here and there an example illustrating 
a striking period through which our 
Sun and Earth passed long ages ago 
may be seen .with the naked eye or 
glasses! An example of a splendid 
planetary nebula may be now seen with 
field-glasses on any dark, clear night. It 
lies a little way to the north of the bright 
star Altair. 

The little constellation of Sagitta, 
the Arrow, which is above Altair, will 
point the way, its chief stars, between 
third and fifth magnitude, being shown 
in the star map. Alpha is about 650 
light-years away, Beta 251 light-years, 
Gamma, the brightest and a giant sun, 
325 light-years, and Delta 171 light- 
years, or nearly eleven million times 
farther than our Sun, distant. Little 
Zeta, the nccirest, and 136 light-years 
distant, is a solar system of three suns, 
of which two appearing close together 
are nearly nine times more massive than 
our Sun and take 21 years to revolve 
round one another. 

A Central Sun 

Above Sagitta’s row of stars arc five 
rather faint stars of Vulpecula,* the Fox, 
and beneath the centre one appears 
the planetary nebula M 27, Herschcl’s 
Dumb-Bell. All these five stars, with 
Gamma in Sagitta, will appear together 
with numerous fainter stars in the field- 
of-view of the field-glasses, the nebula 
as a hazy patch of faint light about 
one-sixth of the Moon’s apparent width. 
Actually a faint star of about 12th 
magnitude.is in its centre. . _ . 

This central sun, which at some 40,000 
degrees Centigrade is of almost the 
hottest type known, is surrounded by a 
volume of nebulous matter thousands 
of times more vast than our Solar 
System. 

This nebula will be considered in 
greater detail next week. G. F. M. 


A Green Place of 
Tender Memory 

Here Lie Two Friends of Nature 


Cussex people have a pride in their 
county unsurpassed throughout 
the kingdom, and they have every 
reason to be, for Nature has been 
kind to Sussex. 

Sussex in return has offered a kindly 
sanctuary to many nature-lovers, and 
a company of Sussex folk have lately 
shown that they have a kindly remem¬ 
brance of "one of them who grew famous 
in their midst. 

One of the councillors of West Sussex 
recently led a band of pilgrims to 
Broadwater Cemetery to lay wild flowers 
on the grave of that prose poet of 
England's fields and woodlands Richard 
Jefferies. We hope their kindly act of 
appreciation of one of the greatest of 
English nature-lovers will be emulated 
by many others who pass this way, for¬ 
saking, for a while the pleasures of the 
Sussex seaside for the 303’ of the Sussex 
countryside. 

At Rest Below the Downs 

Richard Jefferies died at Goring 50 
years ago and lies at Broadwater, far 
from his child at Eltham and his wife 
down at Perranporth. Nothing is more 
fitting than that he should rest here 
below the Downs he loved so well; but 
it was a strange chance that brought 
another of our great English nature- 
lovers to rest here near him, for not far 
from the grave of Richard Jefferies lies 
William Henry Hudson in the shade of 
green hedges, and his stone tells us that 
lie loved birds, and green places, and 
the wind on the heath, and saw the 
brightness of the skirts of God, 

In Arthur Mee's Book of Sussex 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 10s 6d) we read 
the story of these two famous men, so 
similar in life and so near each other in 
their last sleep. This is what we read : 

To them the music of the birds was 
more than the strains of the finest 
orchestra. The shy wild things of wood 
and field were their friends. It seemed 
as if the rustling leaves of the trees, the 
nodding petals of wild flowers, whispered 
to them their secrets, and the wish and 
ability that Richard Jefferies and 


William Henry Hudson had in common 
was to make all the world share their 
happy knowledge. 

Of Jefferies it might be said that he 
was the first English writer to spend a 
lifetime in turning the life of the country¬ 
side into a prose poem. Essays and 
stories were devoted to the same pur¬ 
pose, and thousands of readers who 
■would before have passed such things 
by looked on them with new eyes, and 
found in them an unsuspected loveli- 
'ncss. He wrote in sickness and in health, 
and we could say of liini that his work 
was its own reward, though we should 
add that numberless writers since have 
gained inspiration from him. 

Visions of Delight, 

W. H, Hudson was no imitator, 
though he loved the life of the open air 
and sky as Jefferies did. His writings 
took a wider scope, for to the English 
scene he added visions of delight in 
South America, where, born in 1841, he 
spent the first 30 years of his life. His 
mother encouraged him as a bo}^ to 
study ever\ r small natural happening 
round him, and in his writings he passes 
on to us the thrill of the unknown and 
the greater thrill of the discoverer. 

He came to England and started 
writing of the land he had left behind 
him, but all the time lie was looking 
round him and discovering England, 
especially her birds. His letters were as 
full of news of birds as of his family 
and friends. 

He was poor most of his daj’s, for 
at first his books did not sell well, 
though his writing was fresh and vivid 
and often of great scientific value. Today 
his Green Mansions is acclaimed a classic, 
one of the most thrilling and dramatic 
romances in our literature, with Rima 
as its central character, a Rima very 
different from Epstein's miserable con¬ 
ception of her on the memorial to Hudson 
in Hyde Park. He died in 1922, and 
was brought to lie here beside the wife 
who had passed on before him, and 
onty a little way from the grave of 
Richard Jefferies. 


ore People For Australia 

Help For the Fairbridge Farm 


N ew South Walks has decided again 
to encourage our people, including 
our children, to migrate to her fertile 
territory. 

The scheme, which is of very modest 
dimensions, is important because it 
registers a new start after seven years 
of inaction. It has the support of the 
Australian Federal Government. The 
other Australian States have not joined 
the movement, and South Australia 
specifically announces that she has no 
intention of doing so. 

Nomination is the basis of the scheme. 
Subject to official regulations about the 
health and desirability of. the individual 
immigrants, residents in New South 
Wales may nominate for admission 
their adult relatives or children. 

Approved organisations may nomi¬ 
nate boys of 14 to 18 to work on farms. 
Room may be found for too such boys 
in the next 12 months. Children of 13 
on less may also be nominated up to 200. 

Various other admissions are to be 
made. I 3 y Australian nomination 100 
domestic servants will be accepted in 
12 months, and the Church of England 
Migration Council may nominate 200 
more domestics —a sad thing it seems 
to us, seeing the shortage of domestic 
servants at home. 


The famous Fairbridge Farm School 
is to be specialty helped by both the 
Australian and British Governments, 
who will between them contribute 12s 
a week for each child helped. 

The Big Brother Movement hopes to 
send out 100 boys in the next 12 months. 
This movement persuades an Australian 
citizen of worth and standing to act as 
a big brother (a sort of joint guardian 
and adviser) to a boy who emigrates 
under its auspices. Before the great 
depression which brought Australian 
immigration to a standstill, the Big 
Brother Movement sent out nearly 2000 
Little Brothers to be cared for by the 
Big Brothers of the Commonwealth, 
while they learn the secrets of land work. 

Stress is officially laid on the strictly 
limited character of the proposals for 
the next 12 months. 

New South Wales has a birth rate of 
only 17 per 1000, which is 3 per 1000 less 
than the rate required to maintain the 
number of her people. Sydney, her 
capital, has a birth rate of under 14. 

On the other hand, if Australia were 
to draw largely on our home population 
to maintain or increase her people, she 
would hasten the day, now close at hand, 
when the British population will begin 
to decline. 


A Lost Hero 

Russia in Search of a 
Fabled Land 

Intent on setting up another meteor¬ 
ological station in the Arctic, the 
Russian ice-breaker Sadko has set out 
from Archangel on a romantic quest. 

She is to find a fabled land, the 
Sannikov Land which, first reported 
more than a century ago by the Russian 
explorer from whom it takes its name, 
was discovered afresh in 1886 1^ 

Baron Toll, another of Russia’s sons 
who helped to map the frozen wilds. 

Since liis day no one has seen the land, 
and he died before he could fix its 
position on the map. Doubtless the 
new expedition will search for his body 
and that of the astronomer Seeberg 
with whom he went heroically to death, 
Tor since 1902 nothing has been seen or 
heard of them, and the bones of these 
brave men still await discovery. 

Animals in the Arctic 

Toll made astonishing finds in the 
Arctic during lvis expeditions. Near the 
frigid mouth of the River Yana he found 
traces of animal life in a warm climate. 
In this neighbourhood were remains not 
only of the mammoth, the musk-ox, 
and other Arctic creatures, but of the 
horse, the rhinoceros, extinct oxen, 
deer, antelopes, and tigers. Moreover, 
round about the Kotclny Islands, where 
the Sadko is now to call, he found the 
remains of trees 200 miles north of the 
present range of vegetation. 

It was on this expedition that lie 
met his doom. To round off a series of 
brilliant journeys he set off in August 
1902 on a hunting expedition with 
Seeberg, for their ship was frozen in the 
ice. They left a record at Bennett 
Island saying, "We are going south¬ 
wards. Wc have food for 14 to 20 days.” 
After that all is silence. It is supposed 
that they were overtaken b>^ the sudden 
coming of winter and that thev r perished 
of cold and starvation. 

Toll has been lost for 35 years; if he 
or his land is found we shall know at 
.once, for wireless will give speech to the 
desolate lands which have known no 
vocal sound save his voice since the 
wild beasts of a tropical Arctic bellowed 
in the glowing sunlight thousands of 
centuries ago. See World Map 

THE POSTMAN'S 
BICYCLE 

A Chance For a Reform 

It is reported that a new model 
bicycle is to be introduced in the districts, 
and they are many, where postmen have 
the aid of cycles. 

This is good news so far as it goes, but 
why should a postman waste his time 
and energy by being condemned to do a 
long country round with no moi*e than 
a pedal bicycle to assist him ? 

Few are the places where the round 
docs not include hills, many of them 
difficult. It is no joke to drive a pedal 
machine up an incline when the luggage 
carrier is loaded with as many parcels 
as can be strapped to it. Parcel post is 
increasingly xised, and the fact should 
be remembered by the chiefs of the 
G P O. 

And time is a big factor. A heavily 
loaded bicycle cannot be pedalled at 
any considerable speed, and much time 
is lost on the rounds. 

The remedy is surety obvious. Many 
arc the motor-cars and. motor-bicycles 
used for purely pleasure purposes ; their 
number is always increasing. Why not 
furnish that valuable public servant, 
the country postman, with a good motor¬ 
cycle, thus giving him speed and com¬ 
fort and enabling him to do his work 
without undue fatigue. 
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Gypsies 

For many years people in England 
have been reading Victor Hugo’s 
thrilling story of the Laughing Man, 
a tale of the career of a man whom 
gypsies stole in childhood. 

Today, they must say, the gypsies are 
still unchanged. A kidnapping band of 
Rumanian gypsies has been brought to 
bay for offences of this kind, and in a 
battle with the police their princess has 
been killed. 

Princess they called her, for gypsies 
have borne titles of this sort ever since 
history has kept trace of them. 

Incurable Wanderers 

Nobody knows where they originated, 
nobody can trace them to their origin, 
except that they, came from the East, 

. possibly from Egypt, a land recalled 
by the spelling of their name. They-arc 
in every .European country ; they .are 
in every continent. We trace them in 
every age, roaming, settled, bond or 
free ; in Rumania they were serfs for 
500 years, being liberated there so 
recently as 1856. 

Incurable wanderers, they have been 
known to travel from Poland to the 
heart of China; they have crossed every 
sea. But they have not always gone 
willingly. Everywhere they have been 
hated and feared, as well as admired 
and loved. England deported them to 
France and Norway, Scotland to the 
West Indies; Portugal to Africa and 
Brazil (where they turned slave dealers); 
while Spain' sent 1 them in hordes to the 
Dark Continent. 

They have produced musicians and 
artificers, but throughout the ages they 
have been variously condemned as 
kidnappers, spies, pickpockets, horse- 
thieves, fortune-tellers, and all else that 
is bad—many of the charges being, of 
•course, frequently baseless; but .so evil 
was their reputation with us that for 
many years drowning or hanging was 
their common lot, offence or no offence— 
merely for 1 being gypsies. 

An Ancient Race 

To their credit is the fact that for 
almost countless centuries they have 
been skilled workers in metal. So 
ancient are they that it is argued by 
students of the subject that they were 
the small-handed race who brought 
with them the arts which created our 
Bronze Age in Britain. 

There is not much good to be said of 
gypsies, except that here and there are 
fine characters among them, and that 
the women are generally lovely and the 
men handsome. But for the most part 
they are tainted with dishonesty, and 
our own records prove that tJiey still 
pillage the poor and ignorant among us 
who listen to their tales. 

25 YEARS^AGO 

From the C N of September 1912 

Making a Boy Grow. An. astonishing - 
'thing was. told by Dr G. A. Gibson at a 
recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association in Liverpool. One of Dr 
Gibson’s friends had a son who, at the age 
of 18, was only four feet eleven inches 
high. The boy had set his mind on be¬ 
coming an officer in the Army, but was 
not tall enough to enter the examination. 
So Dr Gibson began to treat him. In the 
throat is a curious gland. It is called 
the thyroid gland, and is known to have 
something to do with growth. Dr Gibson 
gave the boy an extract from the thyroid 
glands of animals. Pie at once began to 
grow, and at the end of six months he 
was seven inches taller. So he was able ■ 
to enter for his examination, and won one 
of the highest places. 


GUILDFORD’S New 

Cathedral 

The Sound of the Trowel 
is Heard on the Hill 

The heavy and monotonous sound 
of the pile-drivers will soon be heard 
no more on Guildford’s cathedral hill; 
the more cheerful chink of the mason’s 
trowel will be heard instead. 

The last of the 778 reinforced concrete 
piles which will support the new 
cathedral, will soon have been driven 
into the Surrey clay, and work will be 
begitn on the crypt. This, it is expected, 
will reach ground-level in six months, 
when the cast end of the cathedral will 
rapidly soar skyward. y ■ 

As'soon' as it is roofed it will be 
_ Opened, for worship as the parish church 
* of ■ the new population which has 
gathered in the neighbourhood. This 
. part of the cathedral will hold 1000 
people, and its cost is estimated at 
£80,000, of which already £65,000 has 
been collected. The complete cathedral 
will cost £250,000. 

A Gift By the Free Churches 

It is good to know that the Tree 
Churches of the new. city. will be 
permanently associated with . the 
cathedral, for they have undertaken to 
present the lectern. We hope many 
of their number will stand and read the 
Bible from it at services in which all 
denominations take part in the near 
future. Could wc not look forward to 
a future in winch all our churches could 
be linked in some way with our 
cathedrals ? They stand for all and 
- should enshrine the religious faith of the 
whole nation. * 

In many ways Guildford’s new 
cathedral may be said to be about to 
spring from its native soil, for the rose- 
red bricks for it are to be made from 
the very clay of the hill from which it 
will rise. 

A NATION FOR 
218 DAYS 

The Village Pastor as President 

The German village of Schwentcn, 
near the frontier of Poland, has been 
celebrating the time when it was one of 
the Free States of Europe. 

It waved its Hag of independence for 
218 days at a time when chaos swept 
over Central Europe after the Armistice. 
Poland was overrunning as many 
villages as she could to obtain as big a 
territory as possible when the mao was 
redrawn at Versailles. 

The people of this village had no wish 
to be overrun by the Poles, so they hit 
upon this ingenious device. They met 
and declared themselves a neutral 
independent State- of Europe, electing 
the village pastor as President, the 
chairman of the parish council as Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior, and the forester as 
Minister of War. 

While the Minister of War assembled 
the new State’s army (no men armed 
with shotguns and two machine-guns), 
the Minister of the Interior \vent forth 
to parley with the leader, of the Polish 
invaders, 'so effectively that the Poles 
recognised this new State of 1000 people. 

The immediate danger averted, the 
Ministry of Three proceeded to issue 
passports stamped with the church seal, 
so that they could exchange prisoners 
and act like any other self-sufficient 
State. When a Commission came along 
later to settle the future frontier of 
Germany and Poland, they explained 
that they were a Free State but that 
they were willing to unite with Germany. 
The Commission did not object, and the 
President of the Free State declared 
for, the new union with Germany, and 
became just a pastor again after 218 
days as the head of a nation, 1 


■ ' - ' I T 1 • 

HOW COULD YOU 

§<• *€' .a* - ^§mi 

RIDE A BICYCLE 


ALL THE WAY 
TO SCHOOL 
CARRYING A 
GLASS AND 
A HALF 
OF MILK? 



. 

“ ’'“SlpilliBSfIIISH 

TlSHHI 


That’s easy. Everybody knows that 
a glass and a half of pure full-cream 
milk goes into every \ lb. block of 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate. So all 
you have to do is to slip the block 
into your pocket and go right ahead. 
Simple l 


Nobody sensible v/alks about 
with a glass and a half of milk 
in their pockets—but a whole 
army of the wisest people 
you ever saw carry Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate for their be¬ 
tween - meal snacks. All that 
milk makes sure there’s real 
energy there for you, as well as 
making this chocolate meltingly delicious.- 
The doctors say ‘ Eat More Often ’—it makes you stronger — 
keeps you on your tops. Cadburys is an ideal handy snack for 
doing exactly that. Make sure you have some always with you. 

Cadburys 

MILK CHOCOLATE 
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Complete in Two Parts 


By John 
Mowbray 


ON SECRET SERVICE 

give Mr Clipp a hand I might learn a^ittlc J )as i cc t shaped like a gourd. And behind 
book-keeping. < Because, you see,^ sir, said ]j as ] ce t crouched an Indian boy, stfll as a 
David, with his flickering smile, a pretty s f a f ue _ with a stran slunp round his chest 


Nothing Doing 


There presently ho was passing a side- 
street when’ he saw a large and tolerant 
policeman watching a crowd gather. Dart¬ 
ing up, he found they were making a ring 
round a grey-bearded Indian in a white 
turban squatting on his haunches near a big 


CHAPTER 1 
A Nice Change 

T7ntertno that quiet room in Whitehall 
which searched out so many secrets 
and parted with none, Sir Richard Wakcling 
was reflecting that this was the first Monday 
morning for years that he had started the 
week with little to worry about. 

" Ah, David," he smiled, as David Clarcns 
stepped in, "I was just congratulating 
myself that*there's nothing doing just now. 
A nice change, isn't it ? And I really think 
you are entitled to part of the credit, David." 

David Hushed with pleasure. But then 
his face fell. “ I thought you had a new job 
for me, sir," he brought out. 

- Not I. All’s too quiet. Except' for a 
projected rising on the north-west frontier 
of India by the Bckkuli tribesmen, who are 
rumoured to be securing arms from some 
quarter we haven’t yet ■discovered ; -but 
we’ll find it, for we can’t lot the whole 
frontier blaze up/as it’s bound to do if the 
Bckkuli take the warpath : they are very 
fine fighters, \ tremendous in battle—~* 
There Sir Richard, who had been thinking 
aloud, paused abruptly. " But this isn’t a 
lecture," he said. 

"You were saying, sir, that except for 
the Bekkuli tribesmen——" 

" Yes, yes. Well, we've got that in hand. 
Now I want to tell you something about. 
yourself, David. You’ve the flair for our 
trade. It’s in your blood. You have clever¬ 
ness, quickness, and courage." The great 
man ceased while his eyes measured David 
again. " But that isn't enough," he said 
slowly. " You haven't enough yet." 

" Losh t " thought David. " What’s 
coming?'-’ 

" So I summoned you to tell you that 
you are about to become a City magnate.. 
Another nice change, eh 1 " 

A wintry look crossed David's face. 

" To be serious. You don’t know a tiling 
about commerce, David. Some acquaint¬ 
ance with business is generally useful in 
our job. So you're starting as an office 
boy, and you must work your way up till I 
need you." 

David clutched at these last words. 

" So you’re not just getting rid of me. 
Uncle Richard ? " 

"No. I don't throw away good material. 
Well, I’ve had a word with your father, 
and lie’s heard of a firm called Gross maun 
and Hardrup who arc wanting a boy. They're 
in Leadenhall Street. Off you go, David 1 " 

Thus dismissed, the City magnate jumped 
up and fled. He went square-shouldered and 
head high. He must keep a stiff upper lip, 
though his world had collapsed. 'For what 
a come-down from fighting spies to licking 
stamps in an office! 

When he got to the City he found that 
the sun had gone in, and, glancing aloft, he 
saw a sky black as ink. Ink 1 He supposed 
he'd get plenty of ink. Well, that was all 
he was good for—licking stamps 1 

CHAPTER 2 

A Man of Principle 

A aron Grossmann, solo surviving partner 
“ of Grossmann and Hardrup, general 
merchants and shippers, was a chubby old 
gentleman who beamed on mankind and 
didn’t believe* in asking too much from his 
staff. If banks could close early, he said, 
why not Grossmann and Hardrup ? 

So, on everyday in the week, from Monday 
to Friday, with the exception of Miss 
Merry weather, his secretary, and old Jonas 
Clipp, the cashier, the moment the clock 
struck four his clerks bundled off. A model 
employer, they cal led hi m. 

But the newest junior clerk was keen to 
get on, and, having already mastered the 
duties of office boy, at half-past three one 
afternoon lie drew a deep breath and 
stepped into the private office. 

Mr Grossmann looked up from sonic 
figuring. ." Well ? " he inquired. 

"" Can you spare me half a minute, sir ? " 
quoth the intruder. 

" Half a minute ! Tut, tut 1 I can spare 
you hundreds of minutes if my gift of them 
will' help you,along at all, Clarcns." 

, " Yes, thank you, sir," David responded, 
a trifle embarrassed. " I wanted to ask if 
you’d mind my staying on after four ? " 

The old gentleman leaned back, and 
fingered his massive gold watch-chain. 
" My dear Clarcns, what an astounding 
suggestion I " lie uttered. 

" Well, sir, I was thinking that if you 
allowed me to stay after four every day to 


good judge has predicted that one day I’ll 
be a City magnate myself." 

" That’s the spirit 1 " beamed his em¬ 
ployer. " That is the spirit, Clarcns I Ah, 
if only all my staff shared your noble am¬ 
bition." Then he sighed regretfully. " But 
if I said Yes to you, whatever would become 
of my principles, Clarcns ? " 

" Please, how would that affect your 
principles, sir ? " 

The benevolent old gentleman looked 
aggrieved. " You must know," he em¬ 
phasised, " that it’s against my principles 
to allow my clerks to work more than seven 
hours a day ! " 

" But Miss Merry weather and Mr Clipp 
remain-" began David. 

" They are different. They have both 
grown up in the firm. Mr Clipp lias to stay 
behind to balance his books, and Miss 
Mcrryweather to finish my correspondence. 
I compensate them." 

" Then, sir," said David, stubbornly 
holding his ground, " as I am starting to 
grow up in the business, if you compensated 
me as well, how would that do ? " 

" Not at all. I don’t like to refuse you, 
my dear lad. But I cannot sacrifice my 
principles for anyone." Then the Man of 
Principle beamed, and bade David run ofl. 

Thus crushed, the rising magnate/ re¬ 
turned to his stool to qualify himself for 
Dick Whittington’s shoes by entering up 
the postage book and counting the stamps. 
" I only want a cat," he informed Mr Clipp. 

And while thus engaged he found enough 
brain-power left over for the speculation of 
which was the better: either to restrict a 
healthy youth's work to seven hours a day 
—minus thirty minutes for grub, he re¬ 
minded himself—or to let him work a little 
longer and learn more ? Why urge office 
boys to attend evening classes, he won¬ 
dered, if six and a half hours’ labour was all 
they could stand ? 

This struck him as a poser of such 
startling promise that lie almost ran back 
at once with it to Mr Grossmann. But, on 
second thoughts, he decided to keep it on ice. 

Then four, o’clock struck, and, feeling by 
no means exhausted, he crossed London 
Bridge for a stroll in the Borough. 


statue, with a strap slung round his chest 
and his eyes on his master. 

A woman next to David nudged him 
excitedly. " It's the snake-charmer," she 
whispered. " You watch! He's just 
going to start! " 

After casting a measuring glance round 
the circle of people, and .motioning some 
to keep farther away from the basket, the 
bearded Indian raised his hand, in a signal 
for silence, then drew a reed-flute from the 
squalid rags which enveloped him. He lifted 
the flute to his lips and began to play. 

The strange, thin notes came gliding into 
the Irtish*; to David they sounded full bf 
longing and pain. But soon they rose, they' 
began to rise and sink down again, and 
after each undulation they gathered more 
strength. * It was tuneless music, David 
thought, yet not barbarous. ' ; 

And now, turning his gaze from the 
flute to the basket, lie noticed for the first 
time that it was fitted with a lid. 

But the lid was gone. The patient boy 
had removed it. In the mouth of the big 
wicker gourd a snake showed its head. Then 
the notes of the flute called more quickly, 
appealingly, sweetly ; and next they*seemed 
to retreat, to be stealing away. 

At once the snake with the swaying head 
in the basket came sinuously over the rim 
and slid down to the pavement. At once, 
too, the charmer responded* pouring his 
strains out. Gliding up to him, the cobra 
raised itself on its tail, expanded its hood, 
and swayed to and fro with the music. 

After a few minutes of this David felt a 
touch on his arm, and found the lad beside 
him with a soiled, shabby bag. David 
dropped in some coppers without removing 
his gaze, to watch how the charmer kept the 
big serpent quivering and swaying until his 
assistant returned from the crowd with the 
bag, which he took and hid among the rags 
at his breast. And then, with the flute 
still at his lips, he hissed out one word. 

That which followed took David’s breath 
away. For, like a flash of light, the boy 
sprang at the reared, hooded cobra, seized 
it by the neck, jerked it upward at arm’s 
length, and flung it into the basket—all in 
one movement. 


J acko dashed into the house one day, 
crying, "Miss Ape’s coming tip the 


jacko Speeds the Parting guest 

" Rough luck on Mater," Jacko 
thought. " Reckon I’ll carry on a bit 
for her." Bursting with good inten¬ 
tions, he raced upstairs. 

Now what should he start on ? 

There was a pail of .water on the 
landing and a mop. Jacko dipped the 


garden-path." 
" Oh, dear! 


sighed Mother Jacko. 


" How inconsiderate of her to call at 
this hour of the morning! I wonder 
wliat she wants." 



Miss Ape gave a scream 


She didn’t want anything, but she 
had seen that the)’' were home again 
and had just called to ask liow they 
had enjoyed their holiday. 

They had enjoyed it-very .much, 
thank you. /Yes, the weather had been 
perfect, they considered themselves very 
lucky, " And now," said Mother Jacko, 
" I’m busy getting the house straight," 
It was a broad enough hint, but the 
visitor didn’t, take it. She went. on 
talking till poor Mother Jacko felt she 
wanted to shake her. 

Jacko, hanging about in the hall and 
hearing what was going; on, wondered 
that she didn’t!* 


mop in the water and sloshed it over 
the linoleum. 

Down below the parlour door opened, 
and, peeping over the banisters, Jacko 
saw his mother and her visitor walk 
toward the hall door. 

" She’s going at last," murmured 
Jacko. 

But only as far as the door-step ! 

Jacko set his teeth. He dipped the 
mop once more in the pail, ran with it 
to the open window, and shook it hard. 

Bliss Ape screamed, gave one look up¬ 
ward—and made for the gate. 

" I thought that would shift her l " 
said Jacko, 


" That’s enough for today. Move on 
now ! " bawled tlic policeman. 

Pricked by curiosity, David approached 
him. " Do you often have that snake- 
charmer here ? " lie inquired. 

" Maybe once a week recently," nodded 
. the constable. 

"I’ve never seen a snake-charmer before. 
Is that chap really good ? " 

The bronzed policeman considered before 
he replied. Then, " That old fellow is about 
as clever at his tricks as they make ’em, if 
you ask me/* ho said; " and when I was 
serving with the Army in India I've seen 
a plenty of jugglers and samp-wdllahs/* 

" Not better than that chap ? " ' 

" No better. Though there was one I 
heard tell of, I never saw him myself, but I 
heard tell of him often and often, as all the 
troops did, who could do what he liked 
with them reptiles. A daredevil j'-oung chief 
he was; and he’d make the snakes dance 
now and then to astonish onr officers. 
And mind you, lad," the ex-soldicr con¬ 
tinued, warming up under David’s keen 
interest, " mind you, it’s generally supposed 
that all snake-charmers draw tlieir snakes* 
fangs first. But that young chief didn't; 
not he I He feared nothing on earth. He’d 
have his snakes fetched straight from the 
jungle, fangs, teeth, and all." 

" But that cobra wc saw just now must 
have had its fangs drawn." 

The policeman laughed heartily. " You 
bet I " he rejoined. "Or I wouldn’t havo 
let the chap perform. But the cobra wasn't 
the only snake in his basket." 

" Still, fho others would be harmless ! " 
exclaimed David. 

" I suppose so," said the policeman, 
continuing his beat. 

It was nearing six o’clock when David 
rccrossed the river, and, returning down 
Lbadenhall Street, when he came to the 
' building whose third floor was occupied by 
Grossmann and Hardrup, lie stepped into 
the road to glance up at their windows. 
Yes, there was the light still burning in 
old Grossmann’s private office, and that 
was old Grossmann’s shadow behind the 
blinds. Then some imp of mischief seized 
David. What fun it would be to. run up 
there and then and fire off his poser at Gross¬ 
mann : Why are office boys urged to attend 
evening classes if-? 

He could not resist the impulse. He 
entered tlic building, and had climbed the 
first flight of stairs, had drawn rein on the 
second, was refraining his poser to put it 
into pat form, when his quick car caught a 
faint rustling overhead, and, looking up 
from the landing toward the next floor, he 
espied, unless his eyes were playing him 
tricks, a figure in a white turban and shabby 
white rags ascending slowly with one dark- 
skinned hand on the banister. 

The snake-charmer l Minus his basket 
and boy—but the snake-charmer! Now what 
on earth did that old samp-ivallah have 
to do with Grossmann and Hardrup ? How 
did that Indian snake-charmer know, of 
all people, that he’d find the Man of Principle 
at this hour? 

Nothing would have stopped David then 
from advancing. But he went up without : a 
sound, and without a sound he waited till 
the old Indian had entered the general 
office, counted a hundred to give him time 
to pass through to Grossmann’s, then 
listening, and hearing no further movement:, 
and hearing no exclamation from Clipp or 
Miss Merry weather, he judged that they were 
closeted with their employer, so, risking 
this, he went in and crept to his stool. 
He mounted his stool. Over Grossmann’s 
room was a fanlight. From the top of liis 
stool he could see through the fanlight. 

There they were, with their heads to¬ 
gether, Grossmann and Clipp, and hovering 
around them was Miss Merry weather, with 
licr iron-grey hair and hard features. But 
the snakc-charnier appeared to fill the whole 
room. He towered, a big man, now David 
could see him upright, with great shoulders, 
a nose like a hawk's beak, and commanding 
gestures. From the rags at his breast he had 
drawn out a bundle of bank-notes—this 
vagrant who just now was begging for 
coppers t 

David saw Aaron Grossmann pounce on 
the notes and lick his chubby fingers the 
better to count them. Then they passed on 
to Jonas Clipp, who counted them also, 
with some whispered words to the woman, 
which she transcribed, A receipt for the 
money ? David could only guess, nor could 
he catch what any of the. four said. Except 
one single word of the Indian’s last utter¬ 
ance. That word was Bckkuli. 

Time to disappear. He slipped clown and 
fled. And as he came out again into Leaden- 
hall Street, and mixed with the strea'm of 
City men leaving their offices, he was trying 
to recall—but it kept eluding him—where 
he had heard the word Bckkuli before. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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SEHSD YOUR MITE FOR OUR MIXES 
IN TEE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
**■ —the first Hospital of its 

kind to be founded in Europe 
—was established in 1903 for 
the treatment of the diseases 
and disorders of nutrition. 
There are now 100 cots; accom¬ 
modation for seven Nursing 
Mothers; an Out-patient 
Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Depart¬ 
ments ; a Research Laboratory; 
a Lecture Theatre; and a Milk 
Laboratory. The work carried 
on in the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Subscriptions zvill be gratefully received and achnozvledged by the Secretary « 

•'IE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vanacesit SqtsaE*e, Westmisastear, S.W.l 



For the Boy of Today 
with 

an Eye on Tomorrow 

The old favourite which is always new 
—MODERN BOY’S Annual—will once 
again be sought after by the boy who 
appreciates stories and articles with a 
modern appeal. Its 194 pages contain 
peeps into the future, not only in fiction, 
but by vivid photographs, artist’s im¬ 
pressions, and authentic descriptions of 
some of the wonderful inventions new 
to the world of science. Thrilling and 
instructive, this is the ideal book for the 
boy of today. 


™> MODERN BOY’S mmu. 

On sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers - 


THE ABYSSINIA AND QUEEN ASTRID 
JJP PACKET FREE. 

With the African war over, stamps from Abyssinia will 
become scarc-o. There is a large pictorial stamp from 
that country in this packet of 35 different; a portrait 
stamp issued to perpetuato tho memory of Belgium s 
lovely Queen whoso tragic death shocked tho world; a 
stamp depicting King Leopold and also King Albert; a 
historical stamp depicting our War Memorial in White¬ 
hall, and one from Manchukuo; Chill, Guatemala, and 
Boy King of Jugo-Slavia; and set of Bohemia, finally, 
there is a Queen Victoria stamp issued 95 years ago. 

Just send 2d. postage, requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend. Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool. 


* * CORONATION PACKET * * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. KKNYA-TANGAN- 
VTICA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA MCA (largo Pictorial). 
PKItSTA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDOMtA, 
New Issue, IV011Y COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com- 
' momorative), ENNMAHK .(Restoration), etc., and 4 
FIN JO G UOH OK VI OOKONATTON STAMPS. Price 41(1. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a freo sot of 6 PEJIU, including 
New Issue. Bargains; 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
'ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp eoMentors and 
lereivo an addiiional freo set.—H. O. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


FREE 


4 ICELAND and 
7 AIR MAIL STAMPS 

As an advertisement, to all collectors who ask to see 
our bargain approval sheets. Send sd. for postage 
and packing (abroad <kl.). Only one gift to each 
applicant. 

A. STOCKTON & CO., 

“Glendale,” North Minims, Hatfield, Herts. 


ARE 


MARIE ELISABETHS 

REAL SARDINES 


LARGEST SALE IN 
THE WORLD. 



WANTED! 

too PERSONS (cither sex) WHO 
HAVE THE AMBITION TO EARN A 
NICE SUM IN THEIR SPARE TIME. 


WOULD.you like some crisp £1 NOTES to spend 
” just as you please? Then, if you are enterprising, 
you can have the thing you so much want this very 
Christmas By'selling Private Christmas Cards to your 
friends and acquaintances. This is the way. Address 
a postcard to us asking for one of the beautiful Sample 
Books. This book and full particulars will be sent you 
by return of post, quite free of charge. Remuneration most 
generous, and many valuuble prizes in addition. Apply— 


G. DENTON 

Dept. D.35- 


& CO., LTD. 

-ACCRINGTON 



Are you a stranger to golf—never driven 
a ball or been baffled in a bunker ? 
Or arc * you an expert ? Either way 
you will enjoy KARGO, the marvellous 
Card Game that brings to your card 
table all the excitement of the golf 
course. Even if you have no interest in 
golf you will find the grip of KARGO 
irresistible. This pack of 53 cards will 
entertain two, three or four players as 
few games can ! You will discover a new 
thrill in putting on the green, driving from 
the tee and overcoming the hazards of 
stymie and bunker—all in your own home! 
This is the most thrilling card game in 
years. Prove it yourself today ! 



CARD GOLF 


World Distributors, Cost ell Bros., Ltd., Manufacturers of Venus Stationery. 

Sold bit ell Stationers, Stores, W. U. Smith & Son’s and Boots’ Stationery Branches. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


more Pocket-Money and Fountain Pens 
i as prizes for C N readers 

IJerts arc parts of fourteen 
familiar things. How 
many of them can you 
recognise ? 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
each and twenty gold-nibbed 
fountain pens are offered to 
senders of correct or nearest 
correct lists; In the event of 
ties the prizes will be awarded 
to senders of the best-written 
entries, allowance being made 
for age. 

Write your list on a post - 
card , add your name, address, 
and age, and post it to C N 
Competition No. 34, 1 Tallis 
House, London, EC 4 (Comp.), 
to arrive not later than first 
post on Thursday, September. 

9. Each item on the list 
should be numbered as in 
the picture. For example, 

S Centipede . under, and the Editor’s de- but competitors should rc- 

This competition is open to cision must be accepted as member that only one entry 
girls and boys of fifteen or final. There is no entry fee, may be sent by each reader. 



FIvc-IYIInutc Story 

The Grey Cat 

L en Vernon clambered from 
his perch on the high 
post and dropx>ed to the 
ground. 

Under his arm was a grey, 
wriggling bundle with big 
amber eyes bigger with fright. 

" Safe again, you old 
scamp ! ” laughed the lad, as 
he playfully stroked the fine 
fur before allowing Puss to 
scamper away among the high 
grass of the Indian plainlands. 
He scowled at the roses 
which had been crushed under 
his weight as he had landed. 
Oh, well, he mused, it would 
not be the first time Dad had 
lectured him and advised him 
to let cats get themselves out 
of their own scrapes. Len had 
seen the grey cat on top of the 
pole, an old totem souvenir of 
Dad’s. It did not occur to 
him to let the beast get down 
the way it had got up. 

His sympathy had been 


THE BRAN TUB 

Mr Smith’s Family 

JyjR Smith was asked how 
•- J many children he had, 
and in reply he said: "I 
have six daughters, and each 
daughter has a brother.” 

How many children had 
Mr Smith ? Ansa 'cr next week 


What Happened on Your Birthday 

Sept. 5. Jonas Hailway died. 1786 

6. Jean Baptiste Colbert died 1683 

7. John Greenleaf Whittier 

died.- . 1892 

8. Richard the First bom . 1157 

9. William the Fir«;tidied . 1087 

10. Elias Howe patented the 
first sewing-machine . 1846 

11. Marshal Turenne, French 

Commander, born . , 1611 


Peter Puck on Holiday 

Qne day I tried a swallow dive. 

‘ .A mess of it, alas, I made. 

I floundered, lost my head, and 
splashed— 

It was all swallow. I’m afraid. 

Driving a Nail 

■yyjiliN driving nails into hard 
wood touch the end of 
the nails with lard or tallow, 
when they .will' be found to 
go in much more easily. 

Deal boards, such as are 
used for rough shelves, often 
split when nails are driven 
into them. To prevent this 
hold the nail upside-down 
with its head on the ground, 
and give the point a tap with 
the hammer to blunt it. Nails 
thus treated rarely, if ever*, 
split the wood. 


Short 

Joiner : Waiter, just look at 
the ends of this sausage. 
Waiter : Yes, sir, I see 
nothing wrong with them. 
Diner: Well, well. Don’t 
you think they are rather 
close together ? 


Ici on Parle Franpais 



La caverne La pidco do Le cofire 
monnaie 

cave coin chest 


A l’intdrieur dc la caverne Ies 
enfants out trouve un vieux coffre 
renip li de pieces de monnaie. 

Inside the cave the children found 
an old chest full of coins. 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21) 


, Oct 3 . 
Summer/ 
TimenF 
ends ‘ 





-"v'SEPT* £ 3" 

AUTUMN EQUlIOl 


V longest Day JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


The C N Calendar. This calendar shows dayligh}, twilight, and dark¬ 
ness on September 4. The days are now getting' shorter. The arrow 
indicating the date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Word Diamond 

fifth of seven; a beverage; 
what you carry your arm 
in ; the last part; a fifth of 

eight. Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Mars is in the 
South-West, Jupiter in the 
* S o u t h, and 
I Saturn in the 
I South-East. In 
1 the morning 
I Venus is in the 
j East. The pic- 
| ture shows the 
j Moon at s«x 
■ o’clock on Tues¬ 
day evening, September 7. 



aroused and he felt he must 
rescue it,, for cats had always 
played a big part in Lcn’s life. 

Late that night Len awoke 
with a start as something 
heavy landed on his feet. Too 
alarmed to sit up and investi¬ 
gate, he lay very still, with 
the bcd-clothcs over his head, 
until to his intense relief the 
weight moved and a_ soft 
purring broke the silence. 

Lighting a lamp, Len smiled 
as he looked upon his friend 
of the afternoon. At that 
moment a mysterious crcalc- 


A Sweet Sight 

Qu, why did the peppermint rock? 

It had a most terrible shock 
Because, as it stood in the shop, 
It saw the poor chocolate drop l 


ing came to his cars from the 
direction of Major Vernon’s 
room. 

Lcn’s heart fluttered wildly 
as, alarmed at the sound, he 


This Week In Nature 
'£Tie chestnut-coloured va- 
pourer moth makes its 
appearance. It is a very 
common moth and may even 
be seen flitting about the 
trees and shrubs of the dingi¬ 
est and smokiest towns. But 
the vapourer moth is a source 
of destruction, and were it not 
for the birds, which cat the 
insect’s eggs, it would create 
great havoc among our trees 
and hedges. 

The Mysterious Objects 

JTour things there are, all of a 
height,. 

One of them crooked, the rest 
upright ; 

Take three away, and you will fmd 
Exactly ten remain behind ; 

But if you cut the four in twain 
You’ll find the half does eight 

retain. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Wonderful Flower-Pot, Venus’s 
looking-glass ; stocks; marvel of Peru ; 
periwinkle ; honesty ; pink j thrift j 
narcissus. 

Jumbled Islands. Anglesey; Orkney; 
Shetland; Thanet; Bute; Hebrides. 
What Am IP Opportunity 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 
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made tracks for his mother’s 
room and told her of the 
weird noise. 

Mrs Vernon did not betray 
the fear she was feeling and, 
taking a gun, they crept along 
the passage, Len restraining 
himself only with difficulty. 
What if something had hap¬ 
pened to Dad, was the ques¬ 
tion he asked himself ? 

It was as they turned into 
the Major’s room that they 
saw the tiger—a huge beast, 
with a shaggy, mangy coat. 

Len afterwards remembered 
that man-eaters quickly got 
mange, but he had no time 
to think of this as the beast 
turned from the window and 
leapt. Yet, even as it sprang, 
Len’s mother fired, and though 
her aim was shaky she was too 
close to miss. 

The snarling beast fell dead. 

When they had all recovered 
from the excitement Len told 
his father and mother about 
the grey cat he had rescued 
that day and how it had 
awakened him. 

“ Well, young Len,” Major 
Vernon laughed, ” It was 
certainly lucky for us that 
His Nibs dropped in tonight.” 


AN INTERESTING 

COMPETITION 


First Prize 


Second 

Prize 



HAT new bicycle 
you are thinking of; 
those books or sports gear 
which you want—why not try to win 
the money for them in this interesting 
competition ? Every girl or boy can enter 
and all stand a chance of winning large 
money prizes. 

Genozo Toothpaste will make your teeth 
beautifully white and clean. It does not 
harm the enamel AND it contains aspecial emul¬ 
sion which protects your gums against germs. 


Ask mother to get a tubs of Genozo, THE CHILDREN'S 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE , and ask your chemist for 
details of the competition , or send a post-card to 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


GENOZO 

BRAND 

TOOTH PASTE 



GENOZO IS IN THREE SIZES 

D I /- & 1/6 Per Tubo 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


Made by Genatosan I.td., Loughborough, Leics, 



Gar. 9 CN 
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